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OLD AGE. 


Fina down the faded blossoms of the Spring, 
Nor clasp the roses with regretful hand; 
The joy of Summer is a vanished thing; 
Let it depart, and learn to understand 
The gladness of great calm — the Autumn rest, 
The Peace —of human joys the latest and the 
best! 


Ah! I remember how in early days 
The primrose and the wild-flower grew beside 
My tangled forest paths, whose devious ways 
Filled me with joys of mysteries untried, 
And terror that was more than half delight, 
And sense of budding life, and longings infinite. 


And I remember how, in Life’s hot noon, 
Around my path the lavish roses shed 
Colour and fragrance, and the air of June 
Breathed rapture — now those summer days 
ave fi.d; 
Days of sweet peril, when the serpent lay 
Lurking at every turn of life’s enchanted way. 


The light of Spring, the Summer glow, are o’er, 
I rejoice in knowing that for me 

The woodbine and the roses bloom no more, 

The tender green is gone from field and tree; 

Brown barren sprays stand clear against the 
blue, 

And leaves fall fast, and let the truthful sun- 
light through. 


For me the hooded herbs of Autumn grow, 
Square-stemmed and sober; mint and sage, 
Horehound and balm—such plants as healers 


know; 
And the decline of life’s long pilgrimage 
Is soft and sweet with marjoram and thyme, 
Bright with pure evening dew, not serpents 
glittering slime. 


And round my path the aromatic air 
Breathes health and perfume, and the turfy 
ground 
Is soft for weary feet, and smooth and fair 
With little thornless blossoms that abound 
In safe dry places, where the mountain side 
Lies to the setting sun, and no ill beast can hide. 


What is there to regret? Why should I mourn 
To leave the forest and the marsh behind, 
Or towards the rank, low meadows sadly turn? 
Since here another loveliness I find, 
Safer and not less beautiful — and blest 
With glimpses, faint and far, of the long-wished- 
for Rest. 


And so I drop the roses from my hand, 
And let the thorn-pricks heal, and take my 
wa 
Down  — a fair and peaceful land 
Lapt in the golden calm of dying day; 
Glad that the night is near, and glad to know 
That, rough or smooth the way, J have not far 
to go. Public Opinion. 











A REGRET. 


I BLAME not that your courage failed, 

That prudence over love prevailed ; 

It seemed that we must walk together 

Rough ways through wild and stormy weather, 
And you must have smooth paths to tread, 

And skies all cloudless overhead. 


Wise was your choice the world will say, 
That sees you fresh and fair to-day 

As in the spring-time of your years, 

Those hazel eyes undimmed with tears, 
That forehead all unlined with care, 

Nor streaked with gray that chestnut hair. 


Yet if you could have dared to lay 
Unfaltering hands in mine, and say, 
‘*T trust you still, nor count the cost! ’” 
Something, I doubt not, you had lost, 
Yet found when all was told remain 

To you and me some larger gain. 


Not loveless nor unsweet my days; 

I toil, nor miss some meed of praise; 

Had you been with me they had known 

The grace they lack, and thou hadst grown, 
O weak but pure and tender heart! 

To something nobler than thou art. 


Ah! better had we both been laid 

To rest for ever, ere the shade 

Of that cold worldliness had made. 
Division worse than death, and bade 
Our souls be parted evermore, 

Still strangers on the heavenly shore. 


Spectator. A. J. C. 


Dr. Livinastone. — In a letter, dated Jan- 
uary 18, addressed to Sir Edward Sabine, Pres- 
ident of the Royal Society, by Sir Thomas Mac- 
lear, Astronomer Royal at the Cape of Good 
Hope, occurs the following passage: “I am 
very anxious for news of Dr. Livingstone. The 
last was from Ujiji, dated in May. Ujjiji is seat- 
ed near the north-east border of Lake Tangan- 
yika. He had been robbed of the supplies for- 
warded to him from Zanzibar; and the chief of 
the place refused the assistance he needed, or to 
permit letters from him to be conveyed to Zan- 
zibar. He had written some forty letters while 
slowly recovering from illness, which he wished 
to forward. Some of these, no doubt, were rec- 
ords of astronomical observations made at par- 
ticular localities. He attributed the hostility of 
the people to their suspicion that he would ex- 
pose their slave dealings. His old friend, Dr. 
Kirk, who is acting political agent at Zanzibar, 
will make every possible effort to relieve him; 
but, unfortunately, the influence of the authori- 
ties at Zanzibar does not reach the remote posi- 
tion of Ujiji.”’ 
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ANTAGONISM OF RACE AND COLOUR IN AMERICA. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE ANTAGONISM OF RACE AND COLOUR; 
OR, WHITE, RED, BLACK, AND YEL- 
LOW, IN AMERICA, 


In our old and thickly-populated Europe, 
the several nationalities that possess the 
soil among them, whether they be called 
Goths or Latins, Celts or Saxons, Scandi- 
navians or Tartars, Greeks or Turks, or an 
amalgamation, more or less complete, of 
some or all of them, form in reality but a 
portion of that great race, of Asiatic ori- 
gin, which it is now the fashion to call the 
Caucasian. Among these nationalities the 
antipathy of race can scarcely be said to 
exist; and whatever jealousy or prejudice 
of country may still be found among them, 
arises from political and religious rather 
than from ethnological causes. Some vul- 
gar English may entertain a prejudice 
against the Irish, just as many vulgar and 
unreasonable Irish entertain a hatred of the 
‘‘Sassenach.” A similar prejudice once 
existed against Scotsmen, that first grew up 
in the reign of James I., and was fostered 
up to the time of George III. by such one- 
sided writers as Dr. Samuel Johnson and 
others, and was aided more or less ‘by the 
traditions of the stage. It also existed to 
a much greater degree against Dutchmen, 
whom it was the custom to call a nation of 
rogues, and against Frenchmen, whom in 
the middie of the last century it was some- 
times held to be the duty of every true 
Englishman to hate, for the not very satis- 
factory reason put by Goldsmith into the 
mouth of the old soldier of Marlborough, 
‘* that they were all slaves, and wore wooden 
shoes.” But the real antipathy or antago- 
nism of race — whatever the feeling or the 
instinct may be called, which, with occa- 
sional exceptions on the part of individu- 
als, forbids and prevents the union of the 
sexes — is almost wholly a matter of colour. 
The white or Caucasian race, more espe- 
cially the Anglo-Saxon branch of it, does 
not freely or even commonly, intermarry 
with the red-skinned aborigines of Ameri- 
ca; with the black-skinned Negroes, Caf- 
fres, or Hottentots of Africa; or with the 
yellow-skinned Chinese, Japanese, or Ma- 
lays. The same antipathy or antagonism 
exists among the races that are not white. 
Neither the Chinese nor the Red Indians 
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will seek their mates among the Negroes; 
and the Negroes themselves, though they 
look to the whites for protection, and are 
not averse to marriage with them, have 
neither respect nor love for the red skins 
or the yellow. In Europe we see so little 
of people who are not of the pure Caucasian 
blood, that when persons of the red, the 
black, or the yellow races come among us, 
we look upon them with curiosity rather 
than repugnance, and hold out to them, 
when either commerce or courtesy requires, 
the right hand of good-fellowship. But when 
the man of white skin goes forth to remote re- 
gions, to subdue and form settlements, as in 
America, Australia, South Africa, and New 
Zealand, he goes as a superior being, as- 
sumes possession by the right, if not by the 
divinity, of his colour, and will listen to no 
terms on the part of the original possessors 
of the soil but absolute submission to his 
sovereign will. If they submit, they may 
live. If they prove troublesome, they must 
be subdued. If they put themselves into a 
state of permanent rebellion, they must be 
exterminated. ‘This seems to be the law, 
above all other law, which the Caucasian 
race has imposed upon itself; a law which 
has been somewhat relaxed in the case of 
the French and Spaniards, who were once 
the principal colonizers of the New World, 
but which has never been seriously relaxed 
by the Anglo-Saxons, the Anglo-Celts, and 
their Teutonic cousins — who now between 
them form the great all-conquering, all- 
pervading race, that replenishes the waste 
places of the globe, and clears the way 
before it by the dispossession and subjec- 
tion of the natives. 

It is in the United States of America, 
where many problems, or what were once 
thought problems, of religion, politics, and 
the art of government, are either solved or 
will become solvable by the, progress of 
time, that this question of the predominance 
of race assumes its largest proportion, and 
works itself out in the most remarkable 
manner. The British and the Americans 
are alike in this respect. It isin the blood, 
the bone, the flesh, and whole spirit of the 
people; one in this respect, though politi- 
cally two. Wherever they go, they must 
be kings and lords over all men who have 
skins of a different colour from their own. 
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When, as in the case of the Asiatic peoples, ! 
of an old civilization, that already possess | 
the soil and are too numerous to be dis- 
possessed, this haughty people only estab- 
lishes itself to trade, and not to colonize — 
it must govern, as the native kings, princes, 
rajahs, and rulers of India were not long in 
discovering; and as the Chinese and the 
Japanese, with a not unnatural jealousy, 
have been and still are somewhat apprehen- 
sive of discovering also. And what the 
British have done with the dark-skinned 
peoples of the East, we may be quite sure 
the Americans would have done if they had 
had the opportunity. 

In landing upon the Atlantic shores of the 
North American continent, the Anglo-Saxon 
and Anglo-Celtic emigrants — we use both 
terms, for the British people, in the proper 
acceptation of the phrase, are quite as much 
Celtic as Saxon, if they are not, as Messrs 
Pike and Nicholas, and other writers, have 
endeavoured to prove, even more Celtic 
than Saxon or Anglo-Saxon — found them- 
selves face to face with native tribes of a 
character, disposition, and race, very differ- 
ent from their own. The aborigines were 
inferior in all respects to the new-comers, 
though the new-comers did not arrive at the 
conclusion that they were so by any species 
of reasoning, inductive or other, but leaped 
to it without reasoning at all, having no 
more doubt of the fact than they had of the 
inferiority of the dog, the horse, the ox, or 
other animal created for their use. The 
aborigines, however, did not reciprocate the 
conviction; and having those nine points 
of the law which are included in actual pos- 
session, and all the instincts of humanity, 
on their side, treated the interlopers as 
dangerous visitors, who were either to be 
driven back into the ocean, or smitten, hip 
and thigh, in fierce and relentless warfare. 
Had the Red Indians been a docile and 
submissive people, who would have gently 
bowed their necks to the yoke, adopted the 
manners and speech of their conquerors, 
consented to be their hewers of wood and 
drawers of water —in fact, their agricul- 
tural or domestic slaves — there was no such 
antipathy of blood on the part of the invad- 
ing Caucasians as would have led the supe- 
rior race to constant warfare with the infe- 
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and haughty as the superior, and the conse- 
quence was war, daily, yearly, perpetually 
—war that could only be ended by the 
unqualified submission of the weaker party. 
This war has lasted for upwards of three 
centuries, and is not yet concluded. The 
unsubmissive red man has been treated for 
all that time by his next neighbours as if he 
were a wolf, to be shot down, hunted down, 
extirpated ; though if, like the more docile 
man with a black epidermis, he would have 
consented to be made a slave, he would 
have been affectionately cared for. He has 
been driven by degrees from the sea-board 
of the New England States, out of New 
York, out of Pennsylvania, out of the 
South, far away into the Great West, first 
beyond the Ohio river, where he made des- 
perate fight within the memory of living 
men, who in their youth never retired to 
rest without danger to their scalps, and 
those of their wives and children. From 
the western bank of the Ohio they have been 
driven, with constantly diminishing num- 
bers, towards the slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains. In vain the Federal Govern- 
ment exercised its authority to protect 
them. The arm of the law was weak, and 
the passions of the frontier men were strong. 
And on their part the Indians were stealthy, 
aggressive, and treacherous. Tardy meas- 
ures, inaugurated by a distant Government, 
were of no avail in emergency, and many a 
savage fight between the two races was 
fought out, to the extermination of the 
weaker, before‘ the Central Government 
was made formally aware that difficulties 
had arisen. The Indians did not wage 
honourable war. They were burglars and 
murderers rather than soidiers and patriots, 
and when caught red-handed were slain, not 
only without the slightest compunction, but 
very often with the most savage satisfac- 
tion. Philanthropists inveighed without 
avail against the proceedings of the settlers. 
Public opinion, more especially on the 
infested frontiers, was clearly against 
mercy ; and public writers, living in more 
settled and peaceable districts, whence the 
Indians had long since disappeared, were 
of opinion that interference by the central 
power was both unwise and useless, and 
that the matter should be left entirely in the 





rior. But the inferior people were as proud 





hands of those who most severely felt the 
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hardship and the danger of Indian con- 
tiguity. It was boldly asserted by Mr. 
Parton in his ‘‘ Life of President Jackson,” 
who was chief magistrate from 1824 to 1832, 
‘that the white settler of the frontiers 
could not by any possibility live in peace 
with the Indians, and that the intense 
antipathy which was excited in the mind of 
the white man, by living in proximity to 
the red man, was sure to degenerate into 
rancorous hostility. The white settler did 
not long continue to believe that an Indian 
had rights which the white man was bound 
to respect.” A letter, which went the 
round of the American press, dated Septem- 
ber 1859, from San Francisco, declared 
emphatically that ‘‘ the Federal Government 
committed a great mistake at that time in 
not ordering a large military force to Cali- 
fornia, wigh orders to hunt and shoot down 
all the Indians from the Colorado to the 
Klamath! This,” says the writer, ‘‘ would 
have been the cheapest method of managing 
the Indian affairs of California, and per- 
haps the most humane! A weak sentimen- 
talism may be horrified that civilized men 
should slaughter Indians as they would 
slaughter wolves; but the strong-hearted 
clear-headed philanthropist will say that a 
general slaughter, for the clearly-expressed 
purpose of getting the friendless red men 
out of the way, is preferable to the system 
of slow heart-breakage and long-drawn tor- 
ments now practised. It is a settled fact 
that every wild Indian in the State must 
die; and the question is, whether it were 
better that he should be shot at once, or 
tortured through half-a-dozen years by ruin, 
disease, bereavement of all relatives and 
friends, and then finally shot because he 
has committed some ‘outrage.’ If I were 
the Indians, I should prefer being shot at 
once. I should enter a strong protest 
against this violation of all my natural 
rights by wicked, rude, uncontrolled white 
men — they being secure from punishment, 
and I hopeless of redress. It is supposed 
that ten years ago there were sixty thou- 
sand Indians in the State; to-day there are 
not ten thousand.” 

Such language as this, atrocious as it 
must appear in England and Scotland, 
where we are not troubled with Red Indians, 
is by no means exceptional, but nearly uni- 
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versal at the present time, in all parts of the 
United States where the red man and the 
white man come together. Statesmen have 
not held this language — members of Con- 
gress have refrained from giving it utterance 
— it has never found its way into State pa- 
pers, or been openly avowed,— but it has, 
nevertheless, been the common thought and 
expression of all white men of the Anglo- 
Saxon race ever since the discovery and 
colonization of America, except among a 
small minority of Quakers and philanthro- 
pists. The great William Penn and the 
members of his amiable sect, from his day 
to ours, have always advocated a policy of 
peace with, and of justice towards, the In- 
dians; but their humane policy has never 
prevailed so far as to influence the actions 
of the Federal Government and its agents 
on the frontier — partly on account of the 
savage atrocities committed, often without 
provocation, upon the families of the border 
settlers; partly on account of the natural 
incompatibility of good neighbourship be- 
tween a people exclusively addicted to the 
chase, and needing their aboriginal forests 
and large territories for their subsistence, and 
a people devoted to commerce and agricul- 
ture, and living together in towns and vil- 
lages ; and partly on account of the political 
necessity, real or supposed, that twists all 
laws, divine and human, to its own pur- 
poses, that led the central Government to 
look leniently upon the sharp practices or 
the gross injustice of the border whites, 
when with rum or brandy they enticed, or 
with bullets and swords they drove, the 
poor red man to destruction. Of course no 
civilized Government, such as that of the 
United States has ever been, or as that of 
the British colonies was before the outbreak 
of the War of Independence, ever avowed 
a policy of extermination, or openly acted 
upon it. On the contrary, the semblance 
of good faith and amity was always main- 
tained in the political relationship of the 
white race towards the red. When the 
British colonists of New-England that de- 
parted in the Mayflower, and those under 
Lord Baltimore, General Oglethorpe, and 
others, peopled the regions farther south, 
and took possession of the soil that belonged 
to the aborigines, they found the different 
tribes of Indians in possession of different 
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portions of the country as common bunting- 
ground belonging to the tribe, clan, or na- 
tion. Individual property in the soil was 
unknown, as it always is among savages. 
The British settlers, therefore, could not 
acquire legitimate individual rights from the 
Indians, because the Indians, as individuals, 
possessed no such rights themselves. To 
prevent fraud, and to legalize individual 
titles after the European fashion, the British 
Government, at a very early date, prohibited 
all its subjects from purchasing land from 
the Indians, and entered into a treaty with 
the chiefs of the native tribes, by which the 
latter bound themselves, when they wished 
to sell their hunting-grounds, to give the 
right of pre-emption to the British Crown. 
Thus it became an established principle that 
the Indians had only a right of collective 
possession in their own lands; that they 
could not sell any portion of them as private 
property to any individuals whatever; and 
that the Government alone had the privilege 
of purchasing their right of possession, and 
of converting the tenure of the lands into 
fee-simple. After the Revolution, and the 
Declaration of Independence, the Govern- 
ment of the United States claimed this right, 
as one of inheritance from the British 
Crown; dnd their whole transactions with 
the Indians have been founded on it since 
that event. Formerly, an Indian reserve 
meant a certain tract of land left in posses- 
sion of an Indian tribe, on which no white 
man was allowed to settle. Not only did 
the American Government prohibit the In-. 
dians from selling these reserves in the first 
colonized States of the seaboard to individu- 
als, but it would not permit them even to 
divide their farms or lots among themselves, 
and convert them into freeholds. They 
were either to possess them in common, or 
give them up and remove to the west. 
Furthermore, it refused to allow the rights 
of American citizenship to an Indian, under 
any circumstances. Some of these stringent 
acts of injustice, as they must be called, 
were afterwards either abrogated altogether, 
or modified by consent and usage, in the 
several States that formed the original thir- 
teen that successfully rebelled against Great 
Britain ; for which abrogation there was the 
sufficient reason that the Indians, who thus 
remained in the heart of a country that every 
day become more and more populous with 
the dominant race, were too few in number 
to render it worth while to act exceptionally 
towards them. It became the policy of the 
Federal Government to encourage the re- 
moval of the Indians to the west, first of all 
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Rocky Mountains. It was a long time be- 
fore the Indians were finally expelled from 
the rich and prosperous lands of the original 
States, now teeming with population, wealth, 
and luxury; and the long history of every 
one of those States contains many a bloody 
age, recounting the fierce struggles of the 
ndians to be revenged upon the whites who 
were dispossessing them of their hunting- 
grounds, and of the equally fierce struggles 
of the whites to settle accounts with the sav- 
ages by the short and easy method of 
extermination. The Seminole war, carried 
on by a famous Indian, known to the jour- 
nalism of the time, and to history now, 
as Billy Bowlegs, taxed the patience and 
the strategy of the American Government 
for nearly twenty years, within living mem- 
ory; and General Sherman — without the 
prior aid of whose masterly soldiership and 
unprecedented daring and success in his fa- 
mous flank-march through Georgia, General 
Grant, the actual President of the United 
States, would never have been able to strike 
the final blow against the Southern confed- 
eracy — has been busily engaged in keeping 
the peace of the far-western confines of civ- 
ilization against the marauding and murder- 
ous Indians of the prairies. General Grant, 
in his recently delivered message to Con- 
gress, aware from early professional expe- 
rience as a soldier, and from later experience 
as a statesman, of the length, the cost, and 
the cruelty of Indian wars, expressed his 
anxiety to inaugurate a better system, or 
rather to extend the old system of treating 
the Indians, by placing them in reserves. 
He says : — 


**The Quakers are well known as having 
lived in peace with Indians while the people of 
other sects have been engaged in quarrels with 
them: they oppose war, and deal fairly. The 
President has consequently given them the man- 
agement of a few reservations, with most satis- 
factory results. General Grant holds that any 
system looking to the extinction of the Indian 
race is too horrible to be considered. He sees 
no substitute except in placing all Indians on 
large reservations as rapidly as possible, and 
giving them absolute protection there; and adds 
that as soon as they should be fitted for it, they 
should be induced to take these lands severally, 
and set up territorial governments for them- 
selves,” 


The attempt is well meant, and the United 
States have a sufficient territory in a state 
of wilderness to have enough and to spare 
to allow the poor Indian to try the experi- 
ment whether he can be permanently weaned 
from the habits of the savage, and taught to 
live as a Christian, and a civilized citizen 





to the prairies, and the central regions that 
border on the cis-Atlantic slopes of the 


of a free state. The result of the contest is 
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one of time, and may not be reached in our 
day and generation, but it needs no great 
amount of political forethought to predict 
that it can be no other than the extermina- 
tion of the Indians, or their submission and 
removal to the Indian reserves, which have 
been and are to be set apart for the tribes 
by the Federal Government. The existing 
reserve, bounded on the South by Texas, 
on the North by Kansas, on the east by 
Arkansas, and on the west by the yet un- 
settled or-very sparsely peopled territory 
of New Mexico, is a country almost as large 
as Great Britain, and vastly more fertile. 
When the last decennial census of the 
United States was taken in 1860, the total 
Indian population living in peace within its 
own limits, and unmolested by the whites, 
was but 65,680, or scarcely one-fifth of the 
pulation of the single city of Boston in 
sachusetts. The total number of In- 
dians in other States and territories in the 
Union was 228,750 —in all, but 294,431; 
a number so small as to be less than the 
population of the city of Brooklyn, which 
1s a mere suburb of the great city of New 
York. A few Indians still linger in the 
remoter ‘ene of the older States — so few 
as to be harmless by their numbers, and to 
be no more in the way of the agricultural 
population than the gipsies are in England 


— gipsies, whom they very much resemble 
in _—— appearance, in predatory habits, 
an 


in the pretence of fortune-telling. In 
the state of New York there were in 1860, 
140 of them; in Georgia, 38; in Ohio, 30; 
and in Massachusetts, 32. The census was 
taken prior to the great civil war, and the 
consequent abolition of slavery, and elicited 
the somewhat singular fact in connection 
with the Indians in the reserved territory 
west of Arkansas, that they had learned to 
imitate their white neighbours in the South- 
ern States, and, like them, assumed a 
superiority of race by holding negroes in 
slavery. From the tabulated statement 
presented to Congress, it appeared that the 
Choctaw nation in the Indian reserve held 
among them no less than 2297 negro slaves, 
distributed among 385 owners ; the Cherokee 
nation, 2504, owned by 384 masters; the 
Creeks, 1661, owned by 267; and the 
Chickasaws, 917, owned by 118. The ten 
largest Cherokee slave-owners possessed 
each about 64 negroes, male and female; 
but the largest proprietor was a Choctaw, 
possessing 227. According to Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s Preliminary Report on the Census, 
these tribes ‘‘ presented an advanced state 
of civilization, and some of them had at- 
tained to a condition of wealth, comfort, and 
refinement.” They formed, however, but 
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a small proportion of the Indian tribes with- 
in the dominion of the United States. The 
remainder, with the few exceptions of the 
straggling gipsy-like hordes that cling to the 
older States, whence they are gradually dis- 
appearing, exist in a state of chronic war- 
fare against the white man, and against the 
civilization of which the white man is alike 
the emblem and the agent. They wage a 
losing battle. The farmstead continually 
encroaches upon the wilderness. The man 
who works encroaches upon the man who 
hunts ; and the man who hunts, after a fight 
more or less vindictive and protracted, suc- 
cumbs to inevitable fate, and to the right 
arm of the stronger, and the wiser, though, 
perhaps by far the more unscrupulous, of 
the two. In the prose of an American 
orator, that has all the rhythm and dignity 
of poetry, the Red Man ‘slowly and sadly 
climbs the western mountains, and reads his 
doom in the departing sun.” Yet even 
here, the last hope of security in the hunt- 
ing-grounds fails them. They are not only 
pursued to the Rocky Mountains by the 
aggressive forces of over-peopled New 
England and other Atlantic States, but by 
the countless swar:ns of Irish, German, and 
other immigrants from Europe ; and if they 
cross the ridge, and descend into the plains 
that slope towards the Pacific, in California, 
Oregon, and Columbia, they find that the 
all-conquering white man is there before 
them, and that they have an enemy in front 
as fierce and unrelenting as Ifim they left 
behind. Whatever hope there is for the 
doomed people is in the reserve appro- 
priated to them by the grant of the United 
States. Thither, if they will go, they may 
find rest and security; but not even rest 
and security, if they will not, like their 
brothers the Choctaws, the Cherokees, and 
the Creeks, consent to cultivate the soil 
and apply themselves to the useful arts. A 
nation of huntsmen cannot long remain 
amid teeming nations of farmers and manu- 
facturers; and in the contests that arise 
from their contact the wild huntsman dis- 
appears, and the land remains to him who 
will patiently plough it and reap its har- 
vests. This has been the course of events 
in Australia, even more rapidly than in 
America. This also will be, unless all ap- 
pearances are deceptive, the course of 
events in New Zealand, in South Africa, 
and ia every part of the globe where the 
proud white man finds himself in antago- 
nism of interest with men of any other col- 
our. 

The antipathy —there never was any 
real antagonism — between the white man 
and the black in America was never so 
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fierce as that between the white and the red. 
The black man was docile and useful, and 
when he was first forcibly deported into 
America from his native Africa, he was 
brought as the lawful spoil of the wars that 
were incessantly raging among the chiefs 
and the petty kings of bie own people, and 
accepted the doom of slavery with as much 
unconcern as he would have imposed it had 
he been the stronger party. It has been 
the custom among Americans, and more 
especially among the bitter Puritans of the 
** nigger-worshipping ” party (the phrase is 
native American, not English), to lay all 
the fault of negro slavery at the door of 
the British Government, and to assert that 
if the American colonists had originally 
been left to themselves in this matter, they 
never would have enslaved the negroes, or 
people of any other colour. But this asser- 
tion is idle and unfounded. Neither the 
people of Great Britain nor of the colonies, 
nor of France, nor of Spain, nor any other 
civilized nation existing at the time when 
the overflow of the great European swarm 
first settled upon the fertile and apparently 
inexhaustible land of the North and South 
American continents, thought that slavery 
was a sin, or anything else but right, 
natural, and proper. The very Puritans 
that landed in the Mayflower deemed 
slavery to be a divine institution, and en- 
slaved the women and children of the In- 
dians whom they overthrew in battle, not- 
withstanding’ provision in the famous Blue 
Laws of Connecticut, forbidding either the 
holding or the selling of negro slaves. 
The Spaniards first imported negro slaves 
into America about the year 1503; and by 
‘the year 1550, or thereabouts, the importa- 
tion had been so great into the West India 
Islands that the aboriginal Caribs had well- 
nigh disappeared, and the cultivation of the 
prolific soil was almost wholly conducted by 
Africans and a few white overseers. Ne- 
groes were first imported into Virginia in 
1619, and into Massachusetts in 1646 — the 
first dlave-ship ever fitted out in the British 
colonies having sailed from Boston, in that 
‘State. But the growth of the colonies in 
those days of comparatively difficult and 
uncertain intercourse was not rapid, and no 
great number of slaves was required to till 
the narrow slips of country on the Atlantic 
coast, ‘which then formed what long con- 
tinued to te called ‘‘The Plantations.” 
Up to-so late a period in the history of 
slavery as‘the year 1790— when the United 
States hail long been in the enjoyment of 
their well-won independence — the number 
of slaves in the Union, both in the North 
and ‘the South, only amounted to 700,000. 
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In the year 1774, before their independence 
was secured, the plucky little republic of 
Rhode Island —the smallest in area, but 
by no means the smallest in public spirit 
and intelligence, in the United States — not 
only prohibited the slave-trade with Africa, 
but in the following year took the initiative 
in emancipation, by enacting that all chil- 
dren born thereafter of slave-mothers resi- 
dent within its limits should be free. 

The contiguous republic of Massachusetts 
abolished both slavery and the slave-trade 
by her Bill of Rights in 1780. In the same 
year, Pennsylvania, where the Quaker inter- 
est was at the time paramount, did the 
same. Connecticut prohibited the slave- 
trade in 1784, and dedeoet that all children 
of slave-mothers born within its territory 
after the 1st of March in that year should 
be free. Virginia, though it did not abolish 
slavery, prohibited the slave-trade in 1778, 
and Maryland in 1783. New Hampshire 
abolished slavery in 1792; New York in 
1783; and New Jersey, contiguous to New 
York, only in 1820. It was not until 1808 
that the slave-trade was finally abolished 
throught the whole Union, and slavery itself 
left to live or die as the several States inter- 
ested in its continuance might deétermine. 
Great credit has invariably been taken to 
themselves by the New England and other 
Northern States which abolished slavery at 
this comparatively early period, for the 
magnanimous spirit and truly Christian 
charity which they displayed in thus placing 
themselves, as it were, in the vanguard o 
the world’s progress. But the credit is not 
altogether due. Throughout all those re- 
gions white men can perform every kind 
of agricultural labour, and are not disabled, 
as at the south, by the extreme heat of 
summer, or the malaria of the swamp and 
jungle, and the unwholesomeness of the low- 
ca alluvial lands best fitted for the culti- 
vation of sugar, rice, and cotton. Negro 
labour, too—and more especially negro 
slave-labour — it should be remembered, is 
the most costly of all labour; and as the 
white men in the cold northern parts of the 
Union were quite capable of field-work in 
all seasons, and did it not only better but 
more cheaply than the negro, whether he 
were free or a slave, negro labour, espe- 
cially in agriculture, was gradually dispensed 
with. Andif the labour of the free negro 
is costly on account of the inefficiency of 
the labour, that of the negro slave is more 
costly still, inasmuch as the slave-owner is 
burdened with his subsistence during the 
non-labouring ages of his life — from birth 
to adolescence, and during the years of his 
decay and decrepitude, at whatever age 
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these calamities may come upon him, until 
his final death and burial. The New-Eng- 
landers, New-Yorkers, Pennsylvanians, and 
others in similar circumstances of climate 
and production, were not long in discover- 
ing that white labour was best, and ‘that 
negro slavery did not pay. When fully 
aware of the fact, they set themselves right 
with nature and with political and social 
economy. Many influential people in the 
legislatures of those States, or who, not 
being legislators, had influence enough to 
accertain what was coming, took advantage 
ofthe priority of intelligence to deport their 
able-bodied slaves to the South before the 
acts of emancipation were passed; so that 
when emancipation was sege decreed, 
there were few negroes left behind to be 
emancipated except the aged and the infirm. 

In the Northern States, after emanci- 
pation, and up to the time of the great civil 
war, the negroes and coloured people had 
but a hard time of it. They were men and 
women, itis true, and not chattels. They 
could not be bought and sold, but they 
could be denied political rights and social 
equality, and they could be trodden down 
into the condition of Pariahs. In some of 
the Northern States they could not serve as 
jurymen — in none were they eligible to any 
State office of trust and emolument; and if 


in some, such as Massachusetts, they were 
allowed the privilege of a vote, the privilege 
was encumbered by the qualification of a 
certain amount of property, and of contribu- 
tion to the public burdens, not exacted 


from the whites. They were not allowed 
to appear in the theatres, in the churches, 
in the street omnibuses and cars, to associ- 
ate on terms of equality with the dominant 
race. If the coloured people accepted the 
conditions, they were not only not molested, 
but were patronized and encouraged in the 
pursuits to which they betook themselves 
for subsistence. But if they asserted their 
social equality (their legal equality was 
totally out of the question), public opinion 
came down upon them with relentless force, 
and taught them, by the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Lynch, that rough-and-ready chief 
magistrate of the streets and the gutters, to 
know their proper place, and not presume 
either to laugh, to pray, to eat orto drink, in 
the presence of their white superiors. Even 
the half-breeds or mulattoes were trodden 
into the same social inferiority as the full- 
blooded negroes. A short time before the 
civil war, a coloured but not very black 
clergyman, who had taken the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity at the University of 
Heidelberg — in default of the possibility 
of acquiring a diploma from any University 
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of America — who had preached in London, 
and been hospitably entertained by the Ex- 
eter Hall section of the British aristocracy, 
— was forcibly ejected in New York froma 
street car, which he had entered on his re- 
turn from Europe. This gentleman (the 
Rev. Dr. Pendleton) was only half a negro, 
being the son of a white father; and was, 
moreover, a shareholder to the extent of 
ten thousand dollars (£2000) in the com- 
pany by whose cars he thought himself 
entitled to travel — in right of his pocket if 
not of his skin—but he had to submit to 
expulsion with what grace he might, and 
wy his remedy, if he had any, in a court of 
law. A white man in America may look 
with admiration upon a comely black woman, 
and other white men will wonder at the de- 
pravity of his taste, and think no further of 
the matter; but if a black man, the civil 
war and its results notwithstanding, dare so 
much as to ogle a white girl, he does it at 
the risk of his life if there are white specta- 
tors of his offence, or if the aggrieved girl 
take her relations or friends of her own 
colour into her confidence to avenge the 
insult. The white man who commits a rape 
is tried in due form before the court; but 
the black who commits the same crime, if 
his victim be a white woman, undergoes no 
trial, but is hung at the nearest lamp-post 
by the sentence of the mob. In the West- 
ern States, when white women are so trea- 
sonable to their colour as to marry black 
men, however respectable or wealthy their 
husbands may be, the ban and the anathema 
of the white race are upon them — happy if 
they escape insult as they pass along the 
streets, and most commonly hooted out of 
society, and expelled from the city or the 
State which they are thought to have con- 
taminated. 

In the Northern States the negroes have 
not only had to struggle against the hard- 
ships of the social inferiority imposed upon 
them, but against a climate which is not 
favourable to the health and fecundity of 
their race. During the seventy years from 
1790 to 1860, the number of free coloured 
people in all the States, North and South, 
rose from 59,466. to 482,123 partly by nat- 
ural increase, and partly by the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in the North and West. 
In later years, and until the results of the 
civil war bad set the coloured people free, 
the increase of the free negroes, not bei 
aided by emancipation, and only by re 
chance fugitives as escaped from the South, 
was exceedingly slow, and in some States 
there was either no increase or a positive 
diminution, in consequence of the deaths 
exceeding the births in number. Upon 
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this point Mr. Kennedy, in his Preliminary 
Report on the Census of 1860, says : — 


** In the interval from 1850 to 1860, the total 
free coloured population of the United States in- 
creased from 434,449 to 488,005, or at the rate 
of 12.33 per cent in ten years, showing an an- 
nual increase of one percent. This result in- 
cludes the number of slaves liberated and those 
who have escaped from their owners, together 
with the natural increase. In the same decade 
the slave population, omitting those of the Indi- 
an tribes west of Arkansas, increased-23.39 per 
cent; and the white population 37,97 per cent, 
which rates exceed that of the free coloured by 
twofold and threefold respectivély. Inversely, 
these comparisons imply an excessive mortality 
among the free coloured, which is particularly 
evident in the large cities. Thus, in Boston, 
during the five years ending with 1859, the city 
registrar observes: ‘The number of coloured 
births was one less than the number of mar- 
riages, and the deaths exceeded the births in 
the proportion of nearly two to one.’ In Provi- 
dence, where a very correct registry has been in 
operation, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Snow, the deaths are one in twenty-four of the 
coloured; and in Philadelphia, during the last 
six months of the census year, the new city reg- 
istration gives 148 births against 306 deaths 
among the free coloured. Taking town and 
country together, however, the results are more 
favourable. In the State registries of Rhode- 
Island and Connecticut, where the distinction 
of colour has been specified, the yearly deaths of 
the blacks and mulattoes have generally, though 
not uniformly, exceeded the yearly births, —a 
high rate of mortality, chiefly ascribed to con- 
sumption and other diseases of the respiratory 
system.”’ 

In the South — where the climate agreed 
with the negro constitution, and where, as 
slaves, they were well fed, even if severely 
worked —the race increased very rapidly. 
From the year 1810 —two years after the 
foreign slave trade had been abolished, and 
there were no further importations from 
Africa to the year 1860 —the negroes in 
slavery had increased from 1,191,364 to 
3,953,587, or to nearly four millions. In 
the South, during all these years, there was 
neither antipathy nor antagonism between 
the white race and the black. The negroes 
conceded their social, their legal, and their 
human inferiority, and there was not only 
peace, but a certain amount of friendship 
and regard between themand their masters. 

But if an individual negro asserted his 
equality, war broke out immediately, and 
the weaker —as is the necessity of this 
physical world — went to the wall. As re- 

rds the female negroes and the aged of 
both sexes, there was throughout the whole 
of the Southern slaveholding States a degree 
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the black such as is seldom or never seen in 
white households, where the servants are of 
the same colour as their masters and mis- 
tresses. The black nurse who had attended 
upon young ‘‘ master” or young ‘‘ missus” 
in infancy and childhood, has commonly be- 
come the absolute ruler of both young mas- 
ter and young missus when they had arrived 
at maturity, and gave the law, like to that 
of the Medes and Persians, in all matters 
pertaining to their health and comfort when 
at home. The sway or the tyranny was 
that of affection, and its burden was light, 
and was accepted, partly with a sense of 
amusement, but in a far greater degree with 
a sense of gratitude to the kindly creatures 
whom not even slavery itself could divest 
of some of the noblest attributes of human- 
ity. How long the institution of slavery 
could have maintained itself, or been main- 
tained, by brute force in the United States, 
if the civil war had not intervened, and cut 
the Gordian knot of a problem that seemed 
at one time to defy all peaceable solution, 
none can now tell; though there is great 
reason to believe that the Southern States, 
if they had been left to themselves to deal 
with the slave question as the Northern 
States had dealt with it, by their own action 
and at their own time, would have inaugu- 
rated a system of gradual emancipation, to 
take effect before the slaves became too 
many, and consequently too costly, to be 
maintained on the old and extravagant foot- 
ing. So little did the North and the Fed- 
eral Government under Mr. Lincoln imag- 
ine for many months after the outbreak of 
the civil war that it was ——_ or desira- 
ble to emancipate the slaves at one blow, 
that Mr. Lincoln in 1862, when the war had 
almost reached its utmost range, and its 
most intense bitterness, proposed for the 
adoption of Congress a resolution amenda- 
tory of the Constitution, with the object of 
procuring the gradual and compensated 
abolition of slavery on or before the 1st of 
January 1900. The progress of time and 
the fortune of war decided against the con- 
sideration of Mr. Lincoln’s far-sighted pol- 
icy; and when at last he launched his 
** Bull,” as he himself called it, against 
slavery, and decreed, by the authority of 
the United States, that all slaves within its 
States and territories should thenceforth and 
for ever after be free, he did this, not from 
motives of philanthropy or Christianity, or 
overpowering hatred of slavery as an insti- 
tution, other than an aggressive one, that 
threatened to invade the North, but solely 
as a war measure, and on the ground, often 
taken in minor matters by meaner persons, 





of affection exhibited by the white towards 


that all is fair in love and war. The ex- 
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ctation was, that the negroes would rise 
in insurrection against their masters as soon 
as the glorious gift of freedom was offered 
to them as the recompense of their valour. 
But the negroes did nothing of the kind. 
They had neither the spirit nor the wish to 
set themselves against their masters, and 
had learned, from such public opinion exis- 
tent among the whites as found utterance 
among them, to dislike the Northerners, or 
‘*the Yankees,” quite as much as their 
owners. During the war, numbers of mu- 
Jattoes, who had more enterprise and intel- 
ligence than their unmixed brothers of the 
pure black race, acted as spies and as guides 
to the Northern armies; but as ot the 
full-blooded negroes kept aloof, or if they 
expressed and felt any sympathy, it was 
for their masters, whom they considered to 
be wrongfully invaded. Both parties to the 
uarrel misunderstood the negro. The 
orth overvalued his assistance, and the 
South underrated it. But the mistake 
made by the South was the greatest of all. 
In the pride of their white blood, the South- 
ern people scorned to owe their independ- 
ence to the hands of their bondsmen, though 
there can be little doubt that if they had 
taken the negroes into their confidence, and 
romised every black soldier who joined the 
onfederate army, and served faithfully-to 
the conclusion of the war, his freedom, to- 
gether with that of his wife and family, they 
would have had an efficient black army, 
that might have been led to many a victory 
by white generals, and numbered as many 
fighting men as the North secured among 
the Irish and the Germans by the bribe of 
bounty-money. But on this point the 
Southern leaders were obstinate, and their 
obstinacy was fatal—an obstinacy all the 
more remarkable in view of the undoubted 
fact that, had the South proclaimed even 
the partial emancipation of the negro race, 
the sympathy of the anti-slavery party in 
England and France, that ran so strongly 
for the Northern cause, would have sensibly 
diminished; and the last at argument 
against the recognition of the Confederacy 
as a confederacy of which slavery was the 
corner-stone, would have ceased to be of 
any weight in the councils of civilization. 
**The freedmen” or the ‘‘ coloured citi- 
zens,” as the former slaves in the Southern 
States are sometimes called, have now for 
four years been face to face with their old 
masters, and some of them — principally, 
however, among the mulattoes — have been 
elected by universal suffrage to political and 
other offices of trust and emolument. 
Though many of these have expressed a 
willingness to work for wages, it still -re- 
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mains a question for the future to decide 
on what terms the two races of white and 
black will consent to dwell together. The 
negro is no longer a contented man. He 
is a free citizen, it is true — free to starve 
if he chooses, and free also to assert and 
claim a legal equality with the man who 
formerly owned him. But if he be free to 
assert his social equality, he is not free to 
enforce it; for no laws that any legislature 
can frame or any judge decree, can regulate 
the social intercourse of society, or compel 
a white man to associate on friendly terms 
with a negro, or admit him to the hospitali- 
ties of his table and his family circle. And 
equality does not now, and never did, exist 
at the North, and will never be tolerated 
either at the North or the Scuth. There 
are already symptoms that the Southern ne- 
groes are quite aware of the fact, and par- 
tially, if not wholly, reconciled to it, as one 
that exists in white human nature, and 
against which it is useless, and might be 
suicidal, for black human nature to rebel. 
They see that their only chance of being al- 
lowed to live in peace among the whites 
lies in the subordmation to the race that 
deems itself superior, and will manifest its 
superiority socially if not legally. Hitherto 
the Northern emissaries and functionaries 
who have flocked into the South on the 
chances of making fortunes, bearing with 
them the carpet-bags containing their whole 
available property (hence their popular name 
of ‘* carpet-baggers ”), have for politival pur- 
poses endeavoured, and often successfully, 
to humble the white man, and teach the 
black to assume the airs of social equality. 
The result has been anything but favourable 
to the permanent amity of the two races. 
But time, that smooths away so many 
roughnesses, will doubtless soften the hos- 
tility of the carpet-baggers if they remain 
in the South, and desire to associate with 
people of their own colour. They will be- 
come imbued, nolens volens, with the opim- 
ions of the society around them —a society 
in which the ladies, there as in all other 
civilized portions of the earth, reign un- 
challenged and supreme. The great dan- 
ger, however, that most besets the negro 
race lies in those portions of the South — 
and they are extensive as well as produc- 
tive —in which the climate offers no obsta- 
cle to the employment of white men in agri- 
cultural labour. In those regions white 
competition will ultimately become too 
strong for them; and if the negroes are too 
numerous to procure work or to be main- 
tained as paupers at the expense of the 
community, they will inevitably be com- 
pelled to emigrate to more favourable re- 
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gions, or be reduced to perish of famine and 
the diseases which accompany it. Freedom 


as yet has proved but a poor boon to the | fi 


great bulk of the negroes; and Americans, 
both of the North and the South, who have 
devoted attention to the subject, are of opin- 
ion that the census returns of the decennial 
period from 1860 to 1870 will show, so far 
as the whole Union is concerned, a great 
dimunition of the negro race as compared 
with the previous period from 1850 to 1860 
—and in the South, more particularly, a 
diminution of at least a million. Small- 

x, overcrowding, intemperance, and 

opeless poverty have been at work among 
them since the pen of Mr. Lincoln and the 
fortunes of war made them masters of their 
own destiny ; and child-murder, a crime ut- 
terly unknown and without motive among 
the mothers in the days of slavery, has so 
greatly increased as to have attracted the 
notice of the whole Southern people. 

The time seems to be coming when the 
great and rich republic of the United States 
will have to bethink itself whether it has 
done its whole duty by the black man in giv- 
ing him liberty and a vote; and whether the 
negroes, like the Red Indians, might not 
advantageously be set apart in reserves, to 

vern themselves, under the protection of 
the Federal Government. The sea-islands 
on the low alluvial coasts of the Atlantic 
between Virginia and Florida, which yield 
the finest long-staple cotton in the world, 
but are wholly uninhabitable by the white 
people during the summer m » are par- 
ticularly well-adapted for settlement and 
cultivation by the negroes.. The malaria 
that is fatal to the Caucasian has no effect 
upon the African; and these islands, if par- 
celled out in cotton plantations among ne- 
gro proprietors, after compensation to pres- 
ent owners unable to reside in them except 
during the short winter, might maintain a 
very large proportion of the now, aimless, 
destitute, almost helpless freedmen, who 
swarm in every great city between Wash- 
ington and New Orleans. Texas, a State as 
largeas France — with a age of some- 
what less than half a million by the census 
of 1860, and that possibly will be found to 
contain three-quarters of a million by the 
census of 1870—might be divided into 
three or four States of the Union, of which 
one might be set apart as a reserve, on 
which the negroes, under the most favour- 
able auspices, might prove to the world, if 
the fact be possible, that they are as fairly 
amenable to all the influences of civilization 
as the Caucasians. It is evident that, as a 
labourer, the free negro is not in much re- 
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that his labour is unskilful, uncertain, and 
costly. Indolence — resignation to the dolce 
ar niente —contentedness with a merely 
animal existence—thoughtlessness and heed- 
lessness of the morrow, and all that it may 
bring forth — and the want of guidance and 
direction, are the faults of the negro char- 
acter; and, worse than all, they are faults 
so deeply engrained as to appear all but in- 
eradicable. A race like this is not well 
suited — leaving colour out of the question 
— to the requirements of the United States. 
America, and all those portions of it that 
are not possessed by the Spaniards, and 
the mixed race of Spaniards and Indians 
that encumber Mexico and the beautiful re- 
os pr farther south, is pre-eminently the 
and of hard work. No people, not even 
the British, labour so hard as the Ameri- 
cans; and for the idle man — black, white, 
red, or yellow —there is neither room nor 
tolerance. The ay ee saying, ** Root, hog 
— or die!” tersely, if roughly, expresses the 
American feeling, that he who will not work 
cannot be allowed to live; and if the 
chronic laziness of the negroes, unspurred 
to exertion by the strong hand of authority 
that formerly kept them in accord with the 
civilization around them, causes their degen- 
eration into hopeless pauperism — the an- 
tagonism between the industrious whites and 
the idle blacks will take a severer form than 
it has ever yet assumed in American his- 


—y;: 

he short and as yet unfavourable trial 
that has been made of the freed negro as a 
labourer since the return of peace, has led 
the Southern planters, or such of them as 
have not been utterly ruined by the war, to 
turn their attention to the importation of 
coolie-labour — a fact of itself sufficient to 
show how precarious and unsatisfactory is 
the position of the African race, and to im- 


* The religious negroes, and negroes pretending 
to be religious, hut who are far more pagan than 
either they or their Northern friends imagine, some- 
times assume a superiority to the white race. One 
of their hymns reaches us, as we write, from South 
Carolina. The following stanzas will show what 
they think of themselves guoad the next world: — 


*« We’s be nearer to the Lard 
Den de white folkes, and dey know it; 
See de glory-gate onbarred — 
Walk in, darkeys, past de guard! 
Bet yer a dollar He wont close it! 


«* Walk in, darkeys, troo de gate; 
Hark, de kullered angels holler: 
Go ’way, white folkes, you’re too late! 
We’s de winning kuller! Wait 


Till de trumpet blows to foller! 


“ Halleloojah! tanks to praise! 
Long enuff we’ ve borne our crosses ; 
Now we’s de sooperior race, 
And, wid Gorramighty’s grace. 





ouest at the South, on the three grounds 





We’s going to hebben afore de ‘bosses! ” 
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press upon the minds of the leading states- 
men of the Union the necessity of looking 
at the negro question fully and fairly. Lib- 
erty, no doubt, is sweet, alike to the white 
and the black ; but possibly the poor blacks, 
if the worst comes to the worst, and their 
numbers dwindle and dwine upon the teem- 
ing soil which they were once compelled to 
cultivate, with rich plenty as their reward, 
may come to the conclusion that life itself 
is something even sweeter than liberty ; and 
that the paternal government which gave 
them the one boon, ought at least to pro- 
vide them with the means of maintaining 
the other. This problem, difficult as it may 
be, ought not to prove insoluble to a people 
with such immense territorial resources as 
the United States, and with such a character 
for philanthropy to lose as the Federal Gov- 
ernment acquired by its abolition of slavery. 
The great impediment in the way, at least 
for the present, lies in the political necessi- 
ties of the party that elected Mr. Lincoln to 
the chief magistracy — that carried on the 
fratricidal war to its bitter end — that placed 
General Grant in Mr. Lincoln’s chair — and 
that still aspires to rule the Union. To this 
arty the negro vote in the Southern States 
is absolutely essential for the maintenance 
of its majority in the Federal Legislature ; 
and it will, therefore, not very willingly in- 
augurate or even support a am for the 
rtation of so many useful pawns on the 
itical chessboard to any single territory, 


de 
po . . ; 
where their votes, instead of being spread 
over eleven States, would be concentrated 


into one. But as the problem, though a 
litical one now, may become a social one 
ereafter, and as the negroes themselves 
may possibly be induced to record their 
votes for the opposing party, that would 
give them bread rather than a stone, it is 
not impossible that the Government of the 
United States may, at some future time, be 
induced, by motives of humanity and true 
statesmanship — higher than party laws or 
necessity —to do for the imported African 
and his descendants what it has ‘already com- 
menced to do for such poor remnants of the 
aboriginal Americans as have not been, in 
Yankee parlance, ‘‘ improved off the face 
of the earth” by the European races. 

The great social want of the United States 
has always been, as it still is, a supply of 
good domestic servants. Under the system 
of negro slavery, the Southern people had 
the best servants in the world,— servants 
who knew their work and their position — 
who had no desire to ape the dress and be- 
haviour of their masters and mistresses — 
who were not liable to be.discharged from 
service for petty faults, or on any ordinary 
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rovocation— who lived in their masters’ 
ouses all their lives, and reckoned them- 
selves, as far as affection went, a part, 
though a humble one, of the family. In the 
Northern and Western States no service of 
this kind was to be had. The native-born 
white American scorned domestic service, 
and neither man nor woman of that haughty 
breed would enter into it, though they would 
cheerfully undertake trade service as assist- 
ants in farms, shops or stores, or as mill- 
workers. Domestic service was thus left 
mainly to the free negroes and to the immi- 
grant Irish, neither of whom had any scru- 
ples in earning an honest penny by labour 
that an American born considered to be 
beneath his dignity. But the service, whether 
negro or Irish, was not pleasant to the 
employer. The Irish and the negroes would 
not work or associate together, so that the 
master, or ‘‘ boss” —for the word master 
was held to be offensive in the free North 
by the free negroes as well as by the Irish, 
and was never employed — had to choose 
of which colour he would compose his house- 
hold attendants, and confine himself to it. 
There was but little difference between 
them. The Irish were generally very igno- 
rant, and when they ceased to be ignorant 
they mostly became impertinent, and as- 
sumed airs of social equality which the 
people they were paid to wait upon could 
not brook. The negroes, too, were far 
from docile, and when smitten overmuch 
with the laziness inherent in their charae- 
ters, could not be induced to work by the 
commands or entreaties which would have 
been imperative or irresistible with the 
same class of people at the South. The 
horrors of housekeeping in the great cities 
became in consequence something too great 
for delicate or fashionable ladies to en- 
counter, and matried people of moderate 
means were only too happy to escape from 
the annoyance and trouble by living in ho- 
tels and boarding-houses, where the ser- 
vants, black and Irish, were under the 
control of people whose trade and business 
in life it was to govern and make the best 
of them. Of late years, however, a new 
race has introduced itself into America, to 
the great advantage of every community in 
which it has established itself—a race 
which promises to supply domestic servants 
far defter and more handy than the Southern 
slaves, and that gives itself no airs of social 
or political equality to make its service 
repulsive. The discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia first led the teeming population of 
China to try their fortunes as immigrants 
into the new land of promise, and ever 
since that time there has been a constant 
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and daily-increasing influx of this people 
into the North American continent. On 
the first arrival of the yellow race in San 
Francisco, the antagonism and antipathy of 
the vulgar whites were furiously excited 
against them. They were subjected to 
every kind of indignity and insult. They 
were robbed, assaulted, and sometimes mur- 
dered; and if the murder were committed 
without white witnesses, there was no pun- 
ishment for the murderer, because the evi- 
dence of the yellow men was not admissible 
in a court of justice, and the murder re- 
mained unproved for lack of competent 
evidence. The poor Chinamen, industrious, 
frugal, abstemious, ingenious, indefatigable, 
and peaceable as they were, seemed to 
excite the animosity of the lower order of 
whites, firstly on account of their colour, 
and secondly, perhaps mainly, because they 
could live and thrive where an Anglo-Saxon 
or Celt would starve, and because, as a 
consequence, their competition tended to 
keep down the rate of wages. The atroci- 
ties committed on this deserving people at 
last became so serious and so scandalous, 
that the upper order of intelligent white 
men resolved to ‘‘ abate the nuisance.” 

They have a way of doing such things in 
America which is apt to be very effective 
when fairly and earnestly entered into; and 
the ‘* Society for the Protection of the Chi- 
nese Immigrants,” established in San Fran- 
cisco, very speedily assumed such propor- 
tions as convinced the roughs, rowdies, and 
blackguards of Europe, who had congre- 
gated in California, that it would be their 
wisest policy to leave the Chinamen alone. 
Street quarrels between the Asiatics and 
the Europeans sometimes occur even now, 
in which the Irish are for the most part the 
aggressors; but the yellow men, with the 
real and intelligent public opinion of the 
place to back them, manage not only to hold 
their own, but to put their brutal assailants 
so wholly in the wrong as to convince them 
that the sooner they reconcile themselves to 
the fact that the Asiatics are welcome, and 
will be supported by the law, the better for 
their own security and comfort. The yel- 
low men, as labourers, are in the majority 
in California, and the disaffected Irish and 
low English in that State will have to suc- 
cumb, as is the practice and the lawin a 
republic, where the minority has to keep 
the subordinate place until such time as, by 
legal means and the progress of opinion, it 
can grow into a majority. 

An Irishman or an Englishman, especially 
if he come direct from Europe, has a long 
and a costly road to travel Sefore he can 
reach the Golden City; whereas, for the 
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Chinese, the way is comparatively short, 
and costs as little as a steerage passage 
from Liverpool to New York. There is 
every inducement for the Chinaman to leave 
his over-crowded native country, and settle, 
temporarily or permanently, in that other 
flowery land which woos him across the Pa- 
cific ; and there is also every inducement for 
his own countrymen, already settled and 
prospering in America, to organize means 
for bringing him over and paying his pas- 
sage on the security of his future earnings. 
Pay the passage of a European to any part 
of America on the like security, and the 
probability is that the European will disap- 

ear in the whirl and vortex and be no more 

eard of, as a debtor. But with the yellow 
man the case is different. They keep faith. 
Wherever they may go, and into whatever 
districts they may spread themselves in 
search of bread and the modest fortune that 
suffices them, they honourably report them- 
selves to the agency that speculated upon 
them, and never fail to pay back the full 
amount, with interest, of the expenses in- 
eurred to bring them from the Chinese 
shores to those of California. They have, 
too, the immense advantage over the Irish 
immigration, of being skilled labourers. 
They can not only till the soil, cut down the 
forest-trees, and do hard porter’s work, and 
the work of navvies, but they can per- 
form the most delicate manipulations of ar- 
tificial work. They are jewellers, tailors, 
shoemakers, basketmakers, cabinetmakers, 
masons, gardeners, florists, vine-dressers, 
cigar-makers, lucifer-match makers, and 
first-rate getters-up of fine linen, as well as 
the cleanliest, most economical, and most 
skilful of cooks and waiters. So highly are 
they esteemed in every capacity to which 
they please to devote themselves, and so free 
are they from the vices most disagreeable in 
the Irish and the negroes, when they act as 
domestic servants, that a considerable de- 
mand has arisen for their services in the 
western and middle, as well as in the cities 
of the Atlantic seaboard. Under the new 
régime inaugurated by the civil war, and as 
its only result, except the union of States 
— the imperative law imposed upon all the 
States, that no man otherwise eligible to the 
rights and privileges of citizenship shall be 
excluded from the enjoyment of those rights 
and privileges by reason of his race or col- 
our—it is probable, now that the first 
shock of ethnological antagonism has brok- 
en and been softened in California, that 
no serious, if any, difficulties will arise be- 
tween the men of European and of Asiatic 
blood. The Federal Government has sol- 
emnly bound itself to that of China by the 
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treaty concluded with Mr. Burlingame, to 
do the same impartial justice to the Chi- 
nese in America as the Americans in China 
expect to receive at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment of Pekin. The question of the 
suffrage will not be a difficult one, even if it 
should arise. The Chinese in America are 
birds of passage only. They take no in- 
terest either in the politics or in the religion 
of the new land to which they have trans- 
ferred their energies, and their only desire 
in visiting it is to remain a few years, make 
money, and go home to die among their 
own people. When a Chinaman dies in 
America he is not buried there, for his 
friends, however poor, manage, as a sacred 
duty, to transport his remains to his own 
iand, that the dearest wish of all Chinamen 
may be realized, and that his bones may 
rest among the bones of his ancestors. This 
is not merely custom, but religion, and it 
helps to remove from the minds of the na- 
tive Americans any fear that the Chinese 
immigration, however multitudinous, will 
act as a disturbing force in American poli- 
tics. It is estimated that there are about 
65,000 Chinamen now in California, and 
upwards of 90,000 in the adjoining States 
and territories on the Pacific. 

The question of the importation of cool- 
ies to replace the negroes in the cotton, 
rice, and sugar plantations, is a social one, 
into which the antipathies and antagonism 
of race do not enter. If the Southern 
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planters prefer coolies to negroes, and can 
induce the coolies to serve them, there is 
nothing to prevent the bargain between the 
two from being completed, subject to the 
supervision of the Federal Government, 
that cannot suffer slavery in fact, however 
modified in form, or disguised by theory, 
to be reintroduced into America. On this 
point President Grant, in his recently-de- 
livered message, recommends legislation 
on the part of Congress. It is possible that 
watchfulness is required, not so much, 
perhaps, to guard the poor coolies from 
slavery on jet Me soil, as to prevent 
them from being kidnapped on their own, 
and deported against their will, to be sold 
into servitude for wages that are insufficient. 
Slavery is defunct in America for the black 
race, and will not and cannot be resusci- 
tated for the yellow. So far there is noth- 
ing to fear either from the neglect or the 
action of the American Government. The 
problem is not how to deal with the yellow 
men who are coming, but with the black 
men, who ought never to have been per- 
mitted to come as slaves, or encouraged to 
come as freemen. It is a difficult one un- 
der every aspect in which it can be re- 
garded. It will greatly depend upon the 
negro himself whether it shall have a hap- 
pier solution than that which has resulted 
in the case of the fast-disappearing aborig- 
ines of America. 








A Visit To THE CuuRcH oF St. AUGUSTINE. 
A Hungarian Roman Catholic clergyman, at 
present at Rome, writes to the Presburg Ga- 
zette, a curious account of a visit he paid to the 
church of St. Augustine in that city. ‘* After 
walking for half an hour,’’ says the writer, 
‘**through streets uglier and dirtier than any 
that could be found in our Hungarian towns, I 
reached at last the church of St. Augustine. 
When I entered there appeared to be no one in 
the building, but an old barefooted sacristan 
soon appeared, and offered (of course for a small 
consideration) to let me see the marvellous relics 
the church possessed. Having conducted me 
into the sacristy, he showed me on a rich velvet 
cushion inclosed in a small case, the cord with 
which Judas Iscariot had hanged himself. My 
Cicerone maintained the relic to be authentic, 
and I could not hurt his feelings by an expres- 
sion of doubt, Another glass case contains a 
wing of the Archangel Gabriel. I learned on 
inquiry that Pope Gregory VII. had obtained 


| this gift from the angel by his prayers, and my 
guide informed me, with a look of deep signifi- 
cance, that he knew a pious man, the possessor 
of a feather from this angelic wing, who would 
be happy to dispose of it in favour of another 


devout man. As I did not take the hint, we 
continued our examination of the reliquary. I 
was next shown the comb of thecock that crowed 
when Peter denied his Master, then the staff 
with which Moses divided the waters of the Red 
Sea, and afterwards the beard of Noah. My ci- 
cerone took care to inform me, every now and 
again, that, in consideration of my being a 
‘pious man,’ I could obtain a small portion of 
these invaluable relics at a very moderate price.”’ 
The Presburg Gazette adds to this letter, by 
way of postscript, — Our worthy clergyman does 
not seem to have been shown what, in our opin- 
ion, is the pearl of the collection in question; it 
is one of the steps of the ladder on which Jacob, 
in his dream, saw the heavenly hosts ascending 





and descending. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
BARRINGTON FALLEN ON HIS FEET. 


Mak1nG his way into one of the drawing- 
rooms by a side-door, Hugh nearly plunged 
into the arms of his cousin, Lady Alice, 
who, as it chanced, was talking at the mo- 
ment to Maude Childersleigh and Miss 
Winter. 

‘*Enter the conspirator at last! What 
have you been plotting downstairs with 
papa and his grace of Dunstanburgh ? ” was 
the salutation of his out-spoken cousin. 
‘** Here have I just been speaking to an old 
friend of yours, whom Rushbrook picked up 
somewhere and brought along with him, and 
he seemed positively put out when I told 
him you had vanished. I assured him your 
engagements barely left you time for food, 
to say nothing of friends; that months had 
passed since I + you last into a 
tete-a-tete. But, as he didn’t seem half 
satisfied, I referred him back to Rushbrook, 
and Rushbrook discovered you were closet- 
ed with the Duke; but whether the Duke 
was securing you for the next Cabinet, or 
canvassing for a seat at your Turkish Board 
—that’s what you call it, isn’t it? —he 
couldn’t pretend to say. I don’t know 
which would be the more flattering; but I 
hope devoutly it was the former, and so 1 
am sure does Miss Childersleigh.” 

Lady Alice, in many respects, was the 
very counterpart of her brother. Few 
people called her pretty; but her features 
could light up surprisingly when she talked, 
and as hers was anything but aretiring nature, 
and she was never quiet when she could 
‘possibly help it, she managed to make the 
very most of what looks she had. Her 
mother, having failed in persuading her to 
tone down her manners to something of the 
maternal repose, had resigned herself pla- 
cidly to being scandalized by them. 

** You show all your usual penetration, 
Alice. One or the other it was of course, 
and er of course my lips aresealed. I 
quite forgot to get the Dake’s permission to 
talk it over with you. I always am over- 
looking something.” 

‘** Well, I suppose we must restrain our 
curiosity, until it is satisfied by time or the 
papers. How I do wish you would take to 
pe itics, Hugh! In afew years we should 

ave you Premier, giving papa the Garter, 
and Rushbrook the Governor-Generalship 
of India, or something of that sort.” 

Maude, in the meantime, had kept her 
eyes steadily on his face. Possibly, the 
interest she had taken in reading that par- 

ticular volume may have helped her to un- 


AGAINST TIME. 


his preoccupation through his seeming un- 
concern, for she became abstracted herself, 
and answered more gravely than was in 
keeping with Lady Alice’s rattle. 


tical you are, Miss Childersleigh. 
say l’m disappointed in finding an enemy 
where I looked f 

only hope of help is from Miss Winter.” 





‘** From what I know of him, Lady Alice, 


our best advice would be wasted. But I 
candidly avow my grovelling ideas, and I 
think even the privilege of giving away 
ribbons may be bought too dear. 
think Mr. Childersleigh very likely to lose 
his head in climbing; but it seems to me 


I don’t 


t’s safer making quite sure of your position 


on one ladder, before being lured by a will- 
o’-the-wisp to put your foot upon another 
and a higher one.” 


‘* How unpleasantly and eloquently prac- 
I must 
for anally. Well, now my 


Lucy blushed. The shyness that had 


worn itself away in the familiar atmosphere 
of ‘* The Cedars” was still apt to reclaim 
its prey when she went out into the world. 
She felt ill-assured, too, in her sensitive 
consciousness of the ambiguous circum- 
stances under which she had come out. 
Do what Maude might, Lucy could never 
shake herself free from the idea that she 


was an encumbrance her friend dragged 
about with her in her good-nature. She 
turned her great hazel eyes on Hugh, who 
was looking at her half amused; but when 
she spoke, it was with a bashful earnestness 
that fixed his attention somehow, although 
there was very little in the words. 

‘*T daresay Maude may be right, but it 
seems to me aman might stay where he was 
for life, were he to see a will-o’-the-wisp in 
every light that signalled him onwards.” 

*¢ Thank you for so much, Miss Winter. 
Your sympathies are with me rather than 
Miss Childersleigh, and that’s enough. I 
daresay Hugh io Tovaing to tell us we're all 
chasing wills-o’-the-wisp at this very mo- 
ment, and that my brain is just the place to 
start them. But look, Hugh, here comes that 
very persevering friend of yours, Captain 
a gyn 

Hugh started and turned. The name 
carried him back again to his old life. There, 
to be sure, was Barrington in person, and 
approaching in a state of excitement very 
unusual with him. Although the words of 
their greeting were commonplace enough, 
we may venture to say no warmer hand-grip 
had been exchanged that evening in Hester- 
combe House. 

**So here you are, Barrington, come to 
town just as every one else is leaving— 
every one, at least, who is not tied by busi- 





derstand it. She may have penetrated to 


ness as I am.” 
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“Yes, Lady Alice has been enlightening 
me on your change of habits. Miracles 
never cease. As I’ve her word for it, I 
have no doubt it’s all true, and I’m glad‘to 
hear of your reformation. I’m in town on 
business myself, as it happens.” 

‘* It’s a cool evening, and I was thinkin 
of walking home. If you can tear veuneallt 
away, come along and let me hear all about 
it.” 

‘So you're going already, Hugh?” said 
his cousin, affecting to’ make a little moue 
of despite. ‘* You see I didn’t exaggerate, 
Captain Barrington. He comes for dinner, 
he swallows it, and not a moment will he 
spare to frivolity.” 

‘* The truth is, Alice, and no one knows 
it better than you, you've spoiled me for 
anything but a quiet domestic life. I feel 
all abroad in a giddy crowd like this.” 

And Hugh, taking a laughing leave of 
that trio of the Graces, made his escape 
from the room. Although his mind was 
made up, he was anxious to be alone to 
think a over the momentous conversa- 
tion of the evening. It is always a serious 
thing burning your boats, even if time is 
likely to bring you another flotilla. In the 


meantime, although sincerely pleased to see 
him, it must be confessed that, in the idea 
of extricating himself, he availed himself of 


Barrington as the first excuse that came to 
hand. Even as he took his friend’s arm, 
his mind was somewhat distraught, and he 
cast a wistful glance at the crowd of cabs. 

Yet Barrington’s story, when he came to 
hear it, interested him, the more so that he 
thought he saw that that first generous ac- 
tion of his at Homburg had borne its fruits. 

** Let me see, Childersleigh, when did you 
“hear of me last? ” 

‘Something about a year ago you sent 
me a line and a half from somewhere — 
Dresden, I think.” 

‘* Ah, yes, I quartered myself there for a 
time, and eminently respectable and pre- 
ciously dull I found it. We drank beer on 
the Briil’sche Terrace, and played whist at 
the Bellevue, and then there were the pic- 
tures and the music, but I didn’t care much 
for them. Well, about acouple of months 
ago, I turned up at Wildbad for a little 
change, quiet and cheap. Who should be 
one of the next arrivals but a rich old uncle of 
mine, who owns a pair of parishes in Nor- 
folk. Awfully bad he was, with the gout 
flying all over him. An old bachelor, with 
a dozen nephews like myself, and every one 
of them far more promising. Iran up 
against his bath-chair one morning, and we 
cut each other dead. He had been a little 
too frank with his advice, and by no means 
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free with his money, when we saw each 
other last; very good the former was, I 
daresay ; but, as I told him, rather out- 
spoken and somewhat uncalled for. How- 
ever, I stayed on at Wildbad, simply to 
show I didn’t care for him one way or other, 
and a good thing it was for me, as it turned 
out. 

‘* After some days, when he saw I never 
came near him, he sent for me and offered 
me his hand —his left one, for the right 
was all wrapped up in flannel. The one he 
had to spare was nothing but a bundle. of 
chalkstones, and that, perhaps, was why I 
took it. The old fellow was terribly lonely 
and fearfully savage; so, as there was no 
one there to see, on account of the one I 
put up with the other. He found himself 
all the better for losing his temper, so he 
used to abuse me to his heart’s content, and 
an uncommonly rough time I had of it. So 
I should have gone on, I daresay, but a 
cousin of mine came out there, who holds 
the family living at the family place, and 
seemed to have made up his mind to the 
next presentation to the property as well. 

**Qne day when the old gentleman had 
been pitching into me much as usual, the 
Rev. George chose to compliment me on 
my Christian patience or something of that 
sort. I cut up rough, like a fool; and the 
amiable invalid, who never before had been 
able to get a rise of temper out of me, was 
quite delighted and poked up the fire: said 
I really had been very forbearing, and there 
might be reasons for it, as George might 
imagine. He was grinning like a demon all 
the time with the pain; but I could see 
his face change when I got up and told him 
that, now that I could leave him in good 
hands, I would not punish him with my 
society longer. In an hour I was driving 
out of the place.” 

‘* Sharp work and very unlike you and 
your deliberation.” 

‘* Very unlike me in more ways than one, 
you may say. I could not trust myself, 
you see. He had heaps of money, and was 
beginning to take to me, and I was such a 
poor beggar. Sol didn’t dare to pull up 
even at Baden, but went on straight to 
Homburg. Who do you think drew me at 
the Quatre Saisons three days later, but my 
uncle’s old servant, whom he had never let 
out of his sight for years, charged with the 
most abject apologies, and ordered, as he 
told me, never to show again unless he 
brought me with him!” 

‘**Upon my honour I congratulate you.” 

‘* There was nothing to be done but go 
back. I found the Rev. George had been 
started off with a flea in his ear, although, 
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for once in his life, the old gentleman was 
left to the tender mercies of the waiters. 
To make a long story short, he insisted on 
settling a handsome allowance upon me 
forthwith, —I did not take much pressing, 
—constituted me purse-bearer in ordinary, 
and I have just brought him home to Eng- 
land by easy stages. We came to town 
from Dover this afternoon. I went straight 
to ‘ Doodle’s’ to ask for you, stumbled upon 
Rushbrook, who, like a good fellow as he is, 
told me I should most likely see you at 
Hestercombe House, and carried me there 
accordingly.” 

Having thus brought his autobiography 
down to the latest moment, and received 
the warm congratulations of his friend on 
his improved prospects, Barrington said 
good-night in Bond Street, turning off to 
the private hotel in Dover Street, where he 
was putting up with his relative. 

Hugh walked into his rooms to pass a 
thoughtful night in bed and out of it. His 
resolution was fixed, far past shaking, but 
never had he felt more strongly all that 
wealth was worth. 

«If I bad only had that money of Miss 
Childersleigh’s, instead of mud-larking on 
the bank,” he added, bitterly. ‘* Reason 


the more that being hard at work to get it, 
I might have taken this tide of fortune at 


the turn, instead of seeing it ebb away 
from beneath me: while I stand wealth 
must be won if it lies in man to win it. It’s 
idle wasting regrets on the past: the moral 
-of it allis to make myself my own master 
iin the future.” 

Then Hugh comforted himself as he could 
-~with the thought that it was the terms of 
Miss Childersleigh’s will that had brought 
‘him the Duke of Dunstanburgh’s offer; and 
so he wrote to decline, bent more doggedly 
.than ever on his City task. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MR. HEMPRIGGE IN SOCIETY. 


WE fear we have been somewhat neglect- 
ful of Mr. Hemprigge, and Mr. Hemprigge 
is not a man who likes to be overlooked. 
But, in truth, lately he had been pushed a 
good deal to the wall, and he felt it. From 
his versatile brain had sprung the Crédit Fon- 
cier and Mobilier of Turkey. He it was to 
whom the famous Mr. Childersleigh owed 
reputation and commercial existence, and it 
came hard on him to be quietly thrust back 
into the second place. Toreturn to a meta- 

hor that served us before: the elephant 
fre had caught had proved thoroughly up to 
his work, and had done it well, but then he 
would go about his work his own way, and 
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had thoroughly got the better of his mahout. 
And as time went on, Hemprigge had seen 
his only superiority, his technical knowl- 
edge of business details, passing quietly 
away from him. From the first he had re- 
luctantly recognized the Governor for his 
master in grasp and vigour of thought. He 
could never vie with hn in the position, 
the tone, the manner that imposed on men 
and meetings, and, after an undemonstra- 
tive resistance, which, to do him justice, his 
shrewdness had cut very short, bon gré, mal 

é, he resigned himself. Mr. Childers- 
eigh was left the Governor in fact as in 
name. Mr. Hemprigge remained Manag- 
ing Director, superintending admirably the 
mechanical work of the association. 

Mr. Hemprigge had his consolations, or 
might have had them, although we suspect 
most of his material and social successes 
were poisoned to him by a certain con- 
sciousness of failure. Yet it was neither 
Childersleigh’s wish nor policy to parade 
the submission he exacted of the other. 
So long as he kept the substance of au- 
thority, he was odious that Hemprigge 
and his dignity should make the most of the 
semblance. The Board felt where the power 
lay, and knew on*whom they pinned their 
faith ; if their clients and the world thought 
Mr. Hemprigge a greater man than he was, 
there was noharm done. So, if Hemprigge, 
perforce, toned his manners down to elabo- 
rate courtesy, in harmony with the general 
spirit of the establishment, in spite of him- 
self, be could not help showing the cloven 
foot now and again, in a brusqueness touched 
with brutality, to those who insisted in ab- 
jectly humbling themselves before him. 

There was slight change in his external 
man. He was quick to observe and imitate, 
and, since we knew him first, had somewhat 
retrenched on his wealth of jewellery; but 
for that he recompensed himself by clothes 
more fashionably cut than ever, and launched 
into lavish luxury in the matter of glossy 
hats. His fashionable little person swelled 
up more grandly than ever against his 
snowy vest,— and in high-heeled boots and 
an honest consciousness of position, he had 
added a full half-inch to his modest stature. 

Then there could be no mistake as to his 
means. Thanks to official and unofiicial 
sources of income, Hemprigge was a rich 
man. He had transferred the quiet Sack- 
ville Street business to the gentleman who 
had officiated there as his clerk. So he 
said, at least; and we have no right to 
credit, in preference to the statement he 
solemnly volunteered on all occasions, those 
flying whispers that set Mr. Roper down as 
simply a man of straw, and asserted all the 
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profits to be for Mr. Hemprigge. He had his 
spacious apartments on a first-floor in Picca- 
dilly, besides a snug little box perched high 
on Streatham Common, where he gave the 
most charming little dinners to select circles 
of plutocrats. 

or Mr. Hemprigge was courted in an 
extensive society. His graceful poses on 
his steady but showy park-hack made him 
the admiration of awe-struck provincials. 
His hat, removed with a D’Orsay flourish of 
the rim, was more often in his hand than on 
his head, when he was not kissing his straw- 
coloured gloves in acknowledgment of the 
smiles of beauty. He had his stall at the 
opera, too, where he martyred himself with 
creditable constancy through long hot nights 
in the season; and it was a sight to see him 
guiding his high-swung mail-phaeton, with 
its high-bred, high-actioned, mammoth chest- 
nuts; remarkably free-goers they were,— 
rather too much so, indeed, for the muscles 
of his biceps and the peace of his mind. 
On the whole, they deserved the admiration 
they challenged, although it was somewhat 
hard to get at their — through the mazes 
of their embossed harness, all ablaze with 
the Hemprigge crest. ‘The art of driving 
had not been included in their owner’s ear- 
lier education, and it was rumored that, 
when he first set up his chariot, the prudent 


directors of the ‘‘ Gryphon” had hesitated 


to insure his life on any ordinary policy. 
But Hemprigge was a man who could make 
something of most matters he set his mind 
to. Now collisions had become compara- 
tively rare with him, although still, when he 
tendered to his friends the seat by his side, 
it was not unfrequently declined with thanks 
or accepted in trembling. 

He had become courted, as we said, in 
certain sets, and if he cared for admiration 
and appreciation, he had the one and the 
other forced on him in plenty. But, of 
course, he found slight satisfaction while 
revolving in the circles where he was recog- 
nized as an ornament, so long as he was 
constantly reminded in others that he was 
only there upon sufferance. Lord Rush- 
brook delighted in him, and, cultivating 
him in a way of his own, encouraged him 
insidiously in the airs he was disposed to 
take. 

But it was delicate work fooling Hemp- 
rigge: indeed, it may be surmised, he 
penetrated his noble friend’s motives, and 
ey comprehended the footing on which 

€ was permitted to stand with him. We 
may rest assured, although they saw a good 
deal of each other, there was little love lost 
between the two. But the friendship of 
Lord Rushbrook and the hospitalities of 
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Hestercombe House were the trump-cards 

Hemprigge held in playing his little social 

game 5 he could always rely on finding men 
ke Budger to call them for him. 

‘* High fellow, Hemprigge,” that gentle- 
man would observe; ‘‘ goes anywhere he 
pleases and does just what he likes ; has the 
run of Hestercombe House regular, I under- 
stand.” 

And even when his own personal conse- 
quence was at the highest, asserting itself 
among the gilded splendours of his palace 
in Park Lane, Budger would treat the 
manager with a pompous half-bullying defer- 
ence. He exaggerated the triumphs of his 
friend, and Hemprigge suffered him to ro- 
mance at will. Hemprigge did not dine 
regular at Hestercombe House, but he had 
been more than once admitted within its 
exclusive gates. It had amused Lord Rush- 
brook to take him there, and Lord Hester- 
combe received any guest introduced by his 
son. Besides, the Earl looked on the Man- 
ager as a sort of commercial henchman of 
his nephew’s, and was inclined to tolerate 
his occasionally following his master into 
society as swelling his master’s consequence. 

At ‘*The Cedars” he was a much more 
frequent visitor. Hugh, who fathomed his 
colleague’s social aspirations, and was not 
unwilling to flatter them so far as he reason- 
ably could, had asked leave to present him 
there, and, strange to say, Purkiss had taken 
him up and helped him to make good his 
footing. You would have said the two men 
were uncongenial enough, yet they seemed 
drawn together by a hidden sympathy into 
something resembling friendship. Perhaps 
it was only that they found each other mu- 
tually helpful. Purkiss’s good offices gave 
Hemprigge ready access to a house where 
it was creditable, and might be profitable, 
to have a footing. Purkiss was a share- 
holder in Mr. Hemprigge’s company, and 
might be glad on occasion to draw informa- 
tion from near the fountain-head. 

Sir Basil, at first, barely tolerated him; 
but Hemprigge would never have got on so 
well in life if he had not known how to deal 
with men like Sir Basil. He set himself 
down at the feet of the venerable Lombard 
Street Gamaliel with so candid a humility 
that the old banker could not but be touched 
and flattered. Sir Basil interested himself 
in the conversion of this clever young here- 
tic, who, with little less intelligence than 
Hugh, was far less self-appreciative, and 
much more open to conviction; who argued 
so closely and logically, and yet somehow 
contrived to lay himself so terribly open to 
the thrusts of the older man. He came out 
wonderfully, especially in Hugh’s absence, 
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and never did the banker find his evenings 
- more pleasantly than when he had the 
plastic Mr. Hemprigge for his guest. 

The ladies of the family did not like him 
quite so much. 

‘Oh, by the way, Maude, Hemprigge 
dines with us to-morrow,” said Purkiss to 
his sister, sauntering into the drawing-room 
one afternoon on his return from the 
City. 

‘*Dines to-morrow, again? Why, he 
dined here once this week already,” ejacu- 
lated Maude. She did not try to conceal 
her despite, which Lucy did, although alto- 
gether unsuccessfully. 

Purkiss heard smilingly the tone of his 
sister’s answer, and actually beamed when 
he caught the expression on Miss Winter’s 
face. 

**You forget, Maude, it was Saturda 
last. But I’m sure you must agree wit 
me that we can’t be too civil to Hugh’s 
right-hand man. I won’t call him Hugh’s 
head, although other people do.” 

‘*Head, indeed!” flashed up Maude; 


**an excellent head-clerk I don’t doubt, if 
that’s what you mean; very industrious and 
punctual in carrying out orders. 
wonder you take to bim, Purkiss.” 

‘* Nonsense, Maude, you do him injus- 
tice, and are talking of what you know 


I don’t 


nothing whatever,” broke in Sir Basil, 
speaking much more angrily than was his 
habit with his daughter. ‘I fancy I may 
call myself a fair judge, and let me tell you 
I find Mr. Hemprigge an exceedingly prom- 
ising young man; very modest and unas- 
suming with it all, and much more ready 
than others I could name to profit by the 
instruction of his elders. It is a kindness 
having him here, and, as I have every rea- 
son to believe, my counsels are of real ser- 
vice to him. Tell him from me, Purkiss, 
we shall have very great pleasure in seeing 
him.” 

**T will, sir,” returned Purkiss, trium- 
phantly. ‘* As he always says, he feels it 
a privilege as well as a pleasure coming to 
you, for he never finds himself in your com- 
pany without getting valuable lights.” 

** Yes, I think I may have been of use to 
him” returned Sir Basil, complacently. ‘I 
am glad to know I have opened his eyes 
to some of the fallacies of the new theories 
and the abuses of the new system.” 

** Why should that stupid Mr. Hemprigge 
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‘* Well, vulgar then. -You won't dispute 
that epithet. Call him anything you please, 
what I mean is, I don’t likehim. I’m quite 
sure you don’t. We're both of us barely 
civil to him, the house isn’t very lively, and 
what I ask is, why does he come here so 
often?” 

‘* It’s a good thing for him being received 
in a house like this, and then he feels flat- 
tered by Sir Basil’s evident liking for him,” 
responded Lucy, not very candidly. 

**T don’t know,” rejoined Maude. ‘Of 
course papa has a great deal of experience, 
and perhaps he might teach Mr. Hemprigge 
if Mr. Hemprigge were willing tolearn. But 
then Mr. Hemprigge is not a man to be 
taught; even I can see how he often knocks 
under, when in reality he has much the best 
of the argument. The more I see of him 
the less I seem to know him, and the less I 
trust him. If I were to speak frankly, I 
should call him a hypocrite. The man has 
two faces, or rather ited. Did you 
ever hear him differ seriously from either 
my father or Mr. Childersleigh? and yet 
how seldom these two agree. When Mr. 
Childersleigh is with us he is all reserve, 
simply because he cannot speak and act as 
he generally doeg without committing him- 
self. I don’t like to think my father is de- 
ceived ; but if he is, time will open his eyes, 
and I don’t fancy there can be much harm 
done. Mr. Childersleigh ought to be well 
able to take care of himself, but if he really 
does trust this Mr. Hemprigge, I should 
like to give him a word of warning.” 

‘* I think you are prejudiced, Maude,” re- 
joined Lucy, warming, however, into more 
eagerness than she had hitherto shown; 
‘** your brother is a man of the world, and 
he trusts him too.” 

‘* Purkiss!” ejaculated Maude, and there 
was an infinity of expression in the accent. 
‘* Purkiss is a man of business, my dear, 
not a man of the world, and Purkiss’s 
prejudices against other people may be very 
good reasons for his making friends with 
Mr. Hemprigge. And so I ask again, 
what brings Mr. Hemprigge here ?” 

This time Lucy’s answer was a reminder 
that the dressing-bell had rung a full quar- 
ter of an hour before, and a precipitate re- 
treat. The truth is, had she dealt as can- 
didly with her friend as her friend with her, 
she fancied she could have answered the 
question. Her instincts bad been whisper- 


trouble himself to come here so often?” | ing her for some time why Mr. Hemprigge 
asked Maude of her friend, when they found came, although she had tried hard to be 


themselves, a little later, in their boudoir. 


‘**Stupid he is not, Maude,” responded | 


Lucy, unconsciously fencing with the ques- 
tion. 


|deaf to them. Hemprigge had never ut- 


tered one word that could commit him, but 
in looks and manner he had spoken out. 
She ought to have been flattered, if not 
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touched, by the disinterested admiration of 
this selfishly-prosperous man, but she was 
neither the one nor the other. He had 
agreeable manners and an abundance of su- 
perficial information that he knew very well 
to make the most of. He had the happy 
tact that greases the ways of life to the man 
who is working up a social incline. Raise 
himself as he might, — and he was likely to 

0 on rising, — he was pretty sure to adapt 

imself to any successive spheres he might 
soar to. 

He was the last man in the world to let his 

opportunities run to waste, or to throw his 
chances away. With the money he had al- 
ready, so far as adding to it went, the mat- 
rimonial ball was at his feet, yet he saun- 
tered listlessly away from it, and seemed 
only to ask for encouragement to throw 
himself at hers. With all that, what she felt 
for him was a distaste fast growing to re- 
pugnance. Well, there are prejudices it is 
very hard to account for. The child ready 
to pet almost anything, turns naturally from 
the bright-eyed, graceful snake, glittering 
in its silvery coils, even from the lithe liz- 
ard, gorgeous in its greenand gold. There 
is something about the facile gliding motion 
that inspires distrust; a suspicion of the 
slime only to be detected by the touch you 
don’t care to venture on. 
. If Mr. Hemprigge had in certain places 
to pick his way among eggs, to perform a 
sword-dance with the continual fear before 
his eyes of slipping and hurting himself on 
the blades, there were others where, en 
revanche, he could swagger away at his will. 
On the very day he was so freely canvassed 
at ‘‘ The Cedars,” he was engaged to dine 
at Budger’s, and there you could hardly have 
recognized Sir Basil’s retiring friend and 
modest acelyte inthe man whom the bluster- 
ing host himself delighted to honour. 

Everything in Budger’s mansion — foot- 
men, furniture, master, mistress, daughters, 
guests — was in a more resplendent style 
than even at the sumptuous ‘‘ Cedars.” 
The hall struck and entranced you by its 
violent contrasts, from the tesselated mosa- 
ics of its floor to the flaming cornices of its 
ceiling. It was pervaded, like so many 
animated stoves, by those blazing crimson 
liveries we have seen clustering behind the 
orange carriage. In sympathy with all 
about him, the very butler relieved his 
sombre black with a profusion of sparkling 
stud and glittering chain. 

Although the party was a small one, the 
guests were received in a suite of state 
drawing-rooms, where the crimson brocade 
of gilded chairs and couches flashed and 
flickered in countless mirrors. Over the 
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deep piled carpets meandered, in glowing 
hues, and a tropical luxuriance, the mam- 
moth flora of an impossible fairyland. At 
every step you crushed to death some 
brilliant butterfly or delicate humming-bird. 
From the wails Madonnas and St. Cecilias, 
Raphaels, Correggios, Murillos—all the 
masters of the Wardour Street School, duly 
labelled and ticketed, leered and simpered 
at you. Darius’ feasts like Lord Mayors’ 
banquets, Doges’ weddings with Bucen- 
taurs modelled after the Swan-hoppers’ 
barge, treasures of art unknown to Kiigler 
— Titians, Tintorettos, and Paul Veroneses 
were there in profusion; and with their 
rich blaze of colour conscientious amateurs 
could safely swear them marvellously like 
the triumphs of Venetian art. 

Budger loomed larger than ever with his 
foot set down on the domestic rug. His 
cheeks bloomed a richer purple, his eye 
glared with a latent command, and his nos- 
trils dilated as if to sniff the incense exhal- 
ing from the magnificence himself had 
created. Mrs. Budger, in her imperious 
corpulence, was .every way worthy her 
pompous lord. With the thermometer at 
80°, she sat draped in stuffs that might have 
been taken from the Venetian canvases 
overhead, while in her décolletée glory and 
golden chains, she looked like a barbaric 
princess decked out to grace the triumph of 
a Roman conqueror. Her tiara of many- 
coloured gems might have beseemed the 
widow of a Brabmin millionnaire preparing 
for suttee ; the lustre of her stomacher would 
have dimmed the ephod of a Jewish high 
priest. 

The fair forms of her two daughters were 
run on the maternal lines, and their fulness 
of outline must have charmed Oriental 
amateurs of beauty. No wonder, when, 
nuesed in the lap of luxury, they were 
strictly forbidden to put their feet to the 
ground, and rigidly denied all but carriage ex- 
ercise. Anticipating matronly state, they, 
too, were decked in a marvellous luxury 
of jewels, and Scythia and Sarmatia might 
have been ransacked to furnish the wealth 
of hair that went to furnish out their mon- 
strous chignons. 

The company — a dozen or so in number 
— were, with slight exceptions, not un- 
worthy of their entertainers, and the gener- 
al effect of the ladies was like a glimpse 
behind the scenes of the Chatelet in the in- 
terludes of a grand féerie. Any one in un- 
assuming male costume must have felt pitia- 
bly at a disadvantage, unless sustained by a 
sense of proprietorship in some one of 
those brilliant females. Fortunately, as it 
chanced, either of the two bachelors of the 
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party enjoyed the distinguished considera- 
tion of the host, accorded for different rea- 
sons and in different fashion. 

Hewmprigge stood confronting that gentle- 
man on the hearth-rug, striking an attitude 
of easy vulgarity: an elbow on the chimney- 
piece, and a foot on the fender. Like the 
cameleon, he took his tone from his compa- 
ny; and, for choice, fell back on his natu- 
ral manners, as men take refuge from 
clinging evening costume in the easy lati- 
tude of an old shooting-coat. If the per- 
fection of good-breeding is to be perfectly 
unaffected and natural, Hemprigge was 
never so much of a gentleman as when he 
was least of one. 

‘*Seen much of Rushbrook lately?” 
demanded Budger, breaking the silence in 
a stentorian key, and making every one 
prick their ears. ‘* What an excellent good 
fellow his lordship is.” 

Budger threw in the title, at the risk of 
its implying less of intimacy than he would 
have liked to claim, but then it made clear 
to every one the rank of his friend. Per- 
fectly unnecessarily, for no one was there 
who was not an habitué of the house, and in 
the house his lordship’s name had become a 
household word. 

‘** No better fellow going. He's down in 
Scotland salmon-fishing, putting up with 
the Duke of Berwick. No man has better 
fishing than the Duke, and Rushbrook writes 
me they’re having capital sport.” 

Hemprigge knew full well that Budger 
was informed officially of Lord Rushbrook 
being out of town, and had only asked his 
question for effect. Budger had intelli- 
gence enough to be satisfied that the Man- 
aging Director was romancing, and that the 
letter he quoted was as mythical as the 
missing epistles of St. Paul. 

‘*Has his grace got a pleasant party 
down there, does Rushbrook say ?” 

**Capital. Not a man in England or in 
Scotland either can do the thing better than 
the Duke. His house is as big as a bar- 
rack, and Rushbrook tells me it’s filled from 
attic to cellar with balf the peerage.” And 
then Hemprigge proceeded by a creditable 
effort of memory to run over a list of names 
he had read in that morning’s fashionable 
intelligence. 

The noble muster-roll was interrupted by 
the announcement of the latest .guest, — 
‘*The Hon. Dycington Legge.” 

Mr. Hemprigge hated Mr. Legge like 
— and had often hinted it to his friend 

udger. But, much as he respected Hemp- 


rigge, Budger was not to be persuaded 
out of his 7 maproeee with one of the rare 
t 


members of the aristocracy he met on famil- 
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iar terms. Legge was seventh son of the 
Viscount Tarragona, an Irish Peer long 
resident in Brussels. Budger, as City 
morality goes, and in the absence of tempta- 
tions to the contrary, was strictly honest in 
his dealings. Legge had somehow been 
induced to take his name successively from 
all his clubs; of late years he had purged, 
and cut Tattersall’s, and it was certain that 
the air of the Meaths and downs, affected 
by the turf, did not suit him now-a-days as 
it used to. The scandals that were shouted 
rather than muttered about him in St. 
James’s had made their way round even to 
Budger. But that gentleman’s generous 
spirit would admit no ill of his only titled 
intimate, and he shut his ears as doggedly 
against these calumnies as against the Hon- 
ourable’s covert advances toward financial 
negotiations. 

Legge paid humble or haughty court to 
every monied man as his fine perception of 
their temperaments suggested. But Hemp- 
rigge had far too good friends to care to 
know Mr. Legge, and, moreover, he hated 
him, as we said; for Legge knew something 
of society, and was always finding Mr. 
Hemprigge out. Seeing him in the ease of 
the Budger circle, Legge had far better 
opportunities of judging him than Hugh 
Childersleigh, for example, who only met 
the manager when he was acting a part. 

Of course the honourable gentleman took 
the hostess in charge when dinner was an- 
nounced. Analderman next in rotation for 
the mayoral.y supported her on the other 
side, and Mr. Hemprigge and his partner 
found himself in their vicinity. As the 
dinner went on Hemprigge’s troubles began, 
and the cause of veracity avenged itself. 
The guests were rather voracious than 
talkative, and made better play with their 
teeth than their tongues. Mrs. Budger 
contributed but little to the flow of soul; 
what time she could spare from the turtle 
and the turbot being occupied in struggling 
hard to guard against early vicious habits, 
and blushing violently under her daughters’ 
reproachful eyes when she committed her- 
self, 

But Badger began to sparkle with the 
champagne. Barren of subjects at best, 
and unwilling to lose sight of the best in his 
répertoire ; seeing Hemprigge seated where, 
if he talked to him, all the world must listen, 
he harked back to the scent he had been 
following when the turtle was dragged 
across his trail. 

** You were telling us about that letter 
of Rushbrook’s, Hemprigge. Who does 
he say the Duke has got with him at Ercil- 
doune ?” , 
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Although Hemprigge had not the resolu- 
tion to look, he had a consciousness the 
Honourable Dycington’s sarcastic eye was 
fixing him, and that his ears were opening 
to drink in his reply. He felt himself get- 
ting red as he strove to play the deaf, and 
made a violent effort to engage the lady by 
his side in an engrossing conversation. He 
might as well have looked for elasticity in a 
feather-bed as rapidity of response from 
that excellent woman. Moreover, he should 
have known Budger better, a man whose 
proudest boast was his intense tenacity of 
purpose even in trifles. 

‘* Hemprigge, a glass of wine with you. 
Try some of that ’ock, will you? I'd 
sooner drink it any day than try to pro- 
nounce its name, I can tell you. I picked 
all I could get when they sold up the 
Marquis of Hampton, and paid two-and- 
twenty shillings for every bottle of it. The 
Duke of Riverdale’s man ran me up, but I 
was bound to have it, and I choked him off 
at last.” 

‘**Exquisite indeed, Budger. High as 
a paid for it, upon my word, do you 

now, in my idea, you got it a bargain? 
Wine like that can never be dear where 
money’s no object. By tke way, talking of 
cellars going at fancy prices reminds me of 
a story.” 

‘*We'll have it by and by then, but 
there’s nothing like one thing at a time. 
First let’s have the news from Ercildoune. 
All you Irishmen are fishermen, Legge, I 
know. Hemprigge was just telling us when 
you came in of a long letter he had this 
morning from Rushbrook, who’s putting up 
with the Duke of Berwick.” 

‘Indeed. Pray let us have it, Mr. Hemp- 
rigge. It must be most interesting. I’m 
all anxiety, I assure you.” 

There was malice in his voice and a sneer 
in the words he could not for the life of him 
suppress. Hemprigge was quick to catch 
them ; they jarred his temper and he hit out 
quick. 

‘It’s very civil of Mr. Legge to say so, 
but I should be loth to bore him. Rush- 
brook and he, I know, have quite fallen out 
of acquaintance. He told me the other 
day,” he added, turning significantly to the 
other gentleman, ‘‘ he had never once set 
eyes upon you since the autumn Paladin 
broke down for the Leger.” 

‘* Yes, we haven't happened to see so much 
of each other lately as we used to,” returned 
Legge cooly. ‘The worst of Rushbrook 
is, he only takes up with fellows who go 
out of their way to go after him. He's 
shockingly toadied, Rushbrook is. But, for 
my part, I’m always glad to hear of old 
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acquaintances, so pray go on with your 
story, Mr. Hemprigge.” 

So ali this little side-sparring went for 
nothing. Budger stuck to this point, and 
Hemprigge — feeling that after all it really 
did not much matter; that Legge knew him 
well already, and that his opinion went for 
little after all, — plucked up heart, threw 
off a glass of wine, and proceeded to dis- 
play gifts of the very first order as improvi- 
satore and raconteur. Legge despised and 
admired, sneered and envied; and, if his 
opinion was of any consequence to Mr. 

emprigge, that gentleman might have had 
the satisfaction of knowing he had consid- 
erably risen in it. 

‘* With his pleasant way of lying and his 
easy impudence, the fellow ought to hold 
honours in his hand every time he plays,” 
thought Legge to himself. 

‘* As well be hanged for a sheep as a 
lamb,” soliloquized Hemprigge. ‘‘ It’s only 
the first step that signifies. As it seems 
I’m likely to see a good deal of Legge here, 
I'll have done with weakness once for all.” 

So completely did Mr. Hemprigge shake 
off his temporary embarrassment, that he 
made himself, at a moment’s notice, the life 
and soul of the table. Before the ladies 
withdrew, he had cleared a square yard of 
the cloth before him, and lolling over it 
with both arms, was bobbing cherries into 
his mouth in a fashion that proclaimed his 
high-bred ease. 

When he joined them again upstairs, he 
flung himeel? back on an ottoman, the cen- 
tre of a group of beauty, his hands clasped 
behind his head, his eyes riveted on the ceil- 
ing, wit, wisdom, and yawns flowing from 
his open mouth. Honest Mrs: Budger 
sighed, and wished her husband would only 
take a lesson in deportment from his dis- 
tinguished friend. 

Had she but seen her admirer then, surely 
Lucy Winter's heart must have melted to 
him. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MR. HOOKER ‘‘ EN RETRAITE.” 


DISINTERESTED charity, as we know, 
often brings its reward in this world; and 
since the morning Maude Childersleigh 
robbed him of the orphan girl he had striven 
so affectionately to befriend, fortune had 
dealt kindly by our friend Hooker. When 
he first left Harley Street for Camberwell, he 
felt himself a banished man. Snug as they 
were, and although they called him master, 
the small rooms stifled him. Involuntarily 
he stooped in the doorways, and tucked in 
his elbows in the passages. He was exiled 
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from his acquaintances, he had lost his fa- 
miliar objects in life. Perhaps, disinterest- 
ed as he had proved himself, he missed some 
excitement of alternating hopes and fears. 
As Mr. Rivington had surmised, he had 
feathered his nest indifferently well; but, 
comfortable as it was, its very softness and 
tranquillity bored him. 

‘**T see, Sarah, you find this little place 
of mine dull, after all the life and the bustle 
you’ve been used to,” he remarked one day, 
considerately, to his sister. 

**Itis dull, Peter; but you asked me to 
keep house for you, and I hope I am always 
willing to discharge my duty,” Miss 
Hooker, who, although a spinster, had 
taken, of course, brevet rank, rejoined 
sao Then suddenly sniffing suspicious- 
y, as scenting danger, she added, hurriedly, 
** Not that it is dull so much as quiet, and 
when we once get used to that, we'll come 
to likeit. Wemight go a good deal farther 
and be very much worse off.” 

‘**It’s very good of you to talk like that, 
Sarah, but I won’t hear of your giving up 
your friends and your habits on my account. 
I feel I've no claim to your sacrificing your- 
self. Ido, indeed. No, I've been think- 
ing it well over”— he proceeded, stealing 
a furtive glance under his drooping eyelids 
at his sister’s face —I’ve been thinking it 
over and my mind's made up. [I'll get rid 
of the place at once, and set you at liberty 
again.” 

‘* Get rid of the place ! ” ejaculated Sarah, 
her jaw dropping — for she had been very 
far from so provident as her brother, and 
felt much like a superannuated raven cast 
out of a ménagerie cage among the jays and 
daws of the wicked world. 

‘* Yes, get rid of it. The fact is,” he hes- 
itated, ‘‘ | knew, in your goodness of heart, 
you'd insist upon sacrificing yourself, so I 
thought it best to settle everything out of 
hand before speaking to you. I’ve let the 
cottage for a year from the first of uext 
month, rent payable quarterly.” 

Miss Hooker knew her brother, and she 


saw he was quite determined the paths in 
life so lately joined should once again trend 


asunder. Certainly she gave him none of 
the credit for consideration he claimed. 
But he was rich, and at least a couple of 
vears older than she, and whom else had he 
in the world? He looked like breaking 
too, since he had left off work, so she put 
a violent constraint upon Ler feelings. She 
raised her handkerchief to her face to cover 
the spasms of anger that disturbed it, and 
responded in a voice that might have trem- 
bled either with emotion or passion :— 

**It seems hard to part when we might 
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have been so much to one another. You 
feel that, Hooker, don’t you ? ” 

**I do feel it, Sarah, and it’s been a sore 
trial for me to make up my mindto.” And, 
not to be outdone, Peter flourished a rich 
bandanna in sympathy. ‘‘ But I made up 
my mind that you should be considered first ; 
and I’ve done my duty, and I trust and be- 
lieve I shall find my reward. Don’t you 
think of me, Sarah ; I shall manage some- 
how. I promised to get some bits of re- 
pairs done, and we must turn out this day 
week at latest.” 

They turned out accordingly . . . Hooker 
taking a brotherly farewell of his sister, too 
much overcome, perhaps, to inquire very 
closely into her plans and her means of car- 
rying them out. He had domesticated him- 
self somewhere in the familiar neighbour- 
hood near the Marylebone Road. There 
he was within reach of his old friends, and 
could enjoy the well-earned pleasure of 
seeing them working away in the old har- 
ness, while he had turned himself out to 
grass. In proper pride, he asserted his 
new position; but still, from time to time, 
he would turn in at the ‘*‘ Duke of Devon- 
shire,” the house of call of the aristocracy 
of the servants’-halls in the vicinity. Higgs, 
the landlord, welcomed him with cordial 
deference to the bar and best parlour, an- 
ticipated his fancies, and echoed — in his 
presence— his opinions. But gradually 
these visits became less frequent. 

Hooker, like his betters, had found other 
objects in life, and was floating upwards 
towards very different spheres. Since his 
acquaintances, Mr. Childersleigh and Mr. 
Hemprigge, had founded their great Com- 
pany, he had followed its rising fortunes 
with a covetous interest. As we saw in his 
conversation with his late mistress, he was 
not altogether unversed in City matters. 
The splendid prospects of the new venture 
appealed to the avarice which is the virtue 
of well-vegulated men of a certain age. But 
the caution, which is another of their quali- 
ties, had come into play, and he had stood 
hesitating long, while the mounting shares 
fretted bim with the idea that he was miss- 
ing golden chances. At last, after long ir- 
resolution, he half decided to plunge, and 
so he began by gingerly immersing a toe. 

He went to a broker’s, instructed him to 
buy him a score of shares, and, while the 
order was in course of entering in the note- 
book, lost courage, and cut it down to ten. 

*They’ve been going up steadily, and 
they're likely to keep rising, Mr. Hooker,” 
somewhat unprofessionally remonstrated the 
broker. But Hooker was firm in his ti- 
midity. 
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Sure enough, next morning saw a rise of 
fifteen shillings, and Hooker was furious, 
as it was natural a careful man should be. 
To cut the story short, gains once tasted, 
he became insatiable for them, and ulti- 
mately staked all he possessed in the scheme, 
even to mortgaging his cottage and raising 
money on a bill of sale over his furniture. 
When he had drawn his legacy, he made no 
secret of the destination of its proceeds, 
and Mr. Rivington good-naturedly volun- 
teered a word of counsel. 

“It’s nothing to me, of course, Mr. 
Hooker, but if I were you, I would be cau- 
tious. I daresay you may be taking your 
eggs to an excellent market, but eggs are 
brittle things at best. You know the prov- 
erb. Is it prudent to have them all in the 
same basket ? ” 

‘As for that, Mr. Childersleigh’s doing 
it,and so is Mr. Hemprigge, and they’re 
long-headed gentlemen, the one and the 
other.” 

‘They know their own business best, 
and, at any rate, you must remember they 
carry the basket themselves. Does not that 
make a difference P ” 

But Hooker was not to be dissuaded ; 
perhaps he had reasons for his confidence 
best known to himself, and certainly time, 
as it went on, gave him no reason to think 
he had bestowed it rashly. Having thus 
given himself a City mterest he made him- 
self a City man, collating, line by line, the 
City articles, in the different morning and 
evening journals. He took to dining each 
forenoon at ‘‘ Bob’s,” a low-roofed, many- 
tabled refectory in a blind alley off Corn- 
hill, where waiters, bustkng through a pe- 
rennial haze of chops and cabbage, served 
a circle of customers they had come to re- 
gard as friends. There he guarded an in- 
cognito, and the slight mystery about him, 
coupled with the reserve of his manner and 
his curt utterances, led to his being treated 
with considerable respect. As a distrac- 
tion from the pleasures of the table, he 
used to produce a plethoric pocket-book, 
bursting with memoranda-laden slips, which 
he was always emendating with a massive 
silver pencil. 

It delighted him to lounge past by the 
dead wall of the Bank, contemplating with 
affectionate interest the splendid facade of 
the Crédit Foncier of Turkey’s premises op- 
posite. Like the Grecian enamoured of the 
statue that had grown under his chisel, one 
would have imagined Hooker had taken the 
smiling figure of Plenty for the object of his 
senile loves, and that he came with the 
punctuality of a man of business to sigh and 
smile at the feet of his colossal mistress. 
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Not unfrequently, too, he crossed the 
threshold, and what was more to the pur- 
pose, seemed to have made a conquest of 
the Manager. A shareholder’s name was 
generally a wy ort to the presence of that 
gentleman, but Hooker, having found the 
way thither once, followed it often. 

‘* What, Hooker, you here ?” said Hugh, 
stretching out a friendly hand as he met the 
ex-butler coming along the corridor that led 
to Mr. Hemprigge’s room. ‘‘ Looking af- 
ter your money, I suppose; and I’m very 
glad to hear you have so much to look af- 
ter.” 

** Yes, Mr. Hugh,” returned Hooker, 
respectfully. ‘* I had been laying by from 
my bit of salary all the many years I lived 
with Miss Childersleigh, and I always put 
my savings out at interest.” 

Wages and service were words which 
Hooker felt now-a-days attached to some 
remote period of his existence. He hada 
dim recollection of having once conde- 
scended to menial offices, that was all. 

‘* How the old rascal must have robbed ! ” 
was the calumnious and perhaps envious 
reflection that crossed Mr. Childersleigh’s 
ne pou mind, to be swept away in the 
rush of more important matters. 

But as chance would have it, not many 
days later the pair met again, pretty nearly 
at the same hour in precisely the same place. 
This time the coincidence struck Childers- 
leigh. Hemprigge was accessible, certainly, 
but he valued his time as money, and he 
was not much in the practice of lavishing 
money on other people unless for valuable 
consideration. Hie nodded thoughtfully to 
Hooker, who acknowledged the salutation 
with a silently respectful bow; walked into 
the manager’s room, where he was going at 
any rate, and remarked abruptly to that 
gentleman, — 

‘* By the way, I have just met Miss Chil- 
dersleigh’s old servant in your passage. 
Been using his privileges as a shareholder, 
I suppose?” 

Childersleigh’s City experiences were 
perhaps sharpening his wits into that bane- 
ful state of mind popularly known as too 
clever by half. This faithful colleague of 
his had become the object of undefined sus- 
picion, which even such a trifle as this dou- 
ble meeting with Hooker served to awaken. 
He looked sharply as he spoke, and it struck 
him he detected some embarrassment. Per- 
haps it may have occurred to Hemprigge 
that the last time Hooker had favoured him 
with a call, Mr, Childersleigh also had fol- 
lowed it with another before the visitor 
could have cleared the stairs. At any rate 
he did not reply for a moment or two, while 
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he busied himself arranging some papers. 
Then, to be sure, he spoke with a charming 
candour. 

‘*T beg your pardon, but these are the 
notes about that advance to the Littas on 
their powder-mills at Scutari. Iwas anx- 
ious there should be no confusion when I 
submit them to the Board. But you were 
speaking of Hooker. Oh yes, to be sure, to 
tell the truth, the old gentleman is rather 
exacting, and I have had him with me once 
or twice lately. You know, of course, he 
has put every shilling he has into our shares. 
His anxiety amuses me, but it’s becomin 
rather much of a good thing; I think 
really must give hima hint. Only we are 
such very old friends, Hooker and I; I used 
to see him often when he came to Riving- 
ton’s on his mistress’s business. Do you 
know, he’s a remarkably shrewd old gentle- 
man, and his supreme confidence in us 
touches me, and ought to flatter you. He 
believes in you more than in any man liv- 
ing.” 

‘*T should be greatly obliged to him, I’m 
sure,” laughed Hugh, while he thought to 
himself, ‘* It’s all very well, and very unlike 
you, and why in the world make such a long 
story about it, my good friend?” and he 
went on aloud — 

‘** That loan to the Littas was just what I 
was coming to talk to you about. Whe are 
they insured with, and have our agents seen 
the policy?” And for the time Childers- 
leigh dropped Hooker, to all appearance, 
while he talked business. 

Hooker for some time had made pretty 
free use of the permission to pay his respects 
at ‘‘ The Cedars,” that he had craved and 
obtained when he handed the young ladies 
into their brougham at Harley Street. Even 
in the earlier days, when he had tried culti- 
vating cabbages at his Camberwell cottage, 
he used to make ~ por pilgrimages to 
Hampstead. Sir Basil had seen and con- 
descended to him, propitiated by his respect- 
ful deference, and dhinking moreover richesse 
obliged his taking some notice of a deserv- 
ing inferior who had made himself a capital- 
ist in his humble way. 

The young ladies had received him oftener, 
but the faithful Hooker made slight secret 

in the housekeeper’s room of his preference 
for his old housemate Lucy. The favour- 
able notice of aman of Mr. Hooker’s conse- 
ne gave the housekeeper at ‘‘ The 

edars” a far higher opinion of our friend 
Lucy than she had had before. She spoke 
of it, too, and it came to Miss Maude’s ears, 
with whom, at least, it did Hooker no harm; 
and to Miss Lucy’s, who, now that she was 
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her prejudices, and was frequently smitten 
with remorse at the ingratitude with which 
she had repaid his kindness. Yet all this 
notwithstanding, when one of those formal 
visits of his was announced, she always did 
her best to be chaperoned to the interview. 
‘* Really, Lucy, he’s your admirer. He 
makes no secret that it’s you he honours 
with his preference, and J should only dis- 
turb your tete-d-tete. No, seriously, I dis- 
like the man, and I don’t see why I should 
put myself out of my way for him.” 

** Not for him, you know, it’s for me.” 

** Well, but why see him if you don’t wish 
to? If you only do it because you feel you 
ought, I think he forces the duty on you 
much oftener than there’s any need for.” 
**T don’t know. I certainly wonder he 
should care to come; but if he does, I think 
I ought to see him.” 

** Always ‘ ought,’ Lucy. Well, see him 
then,” said Maude, austerely. 
Lucy tried to catch her friend’s eye, 
failed, sighed very audibly, walked with 
much demonstration to the door, closed it 
behind her deliberately, and moved very 
quietly along the passage, as if she had 
hoped something from her mute eloquence. 
efore she had taken half-a-dozen of 
her leisurely steps, there was a rush as of 
wings and a rustle of muslin, and she was 
overtaken by her relenting friend, who, it 
must be confessed, was getting to spoil her 
abominably. Then Hooker would make a 
few respectfully affectionate inquiries, talk 
a little deferential commonplace, and the in- 
terview would come to an end. Things 
always passed, from the first scene to the 
last, much in the same fashion. But still he 
came, and although it was only at unfre- 
quent intervals he sent up his name to the 
ladies, he remained a frequent and an hon- 
oured guest in the housekeeper’s room long 
after he had dropped most of the friends 
that linked him to the days of his servitude. 

** Such an interest, to be sure, as old Mr. 
Hooker do take in you, Miss Lucy,” the 
housekeeper often observed. ‘* How his 
tongue do run on when once it gets upon 
you.” 

It was her own tongue that ran, while 
Mr. Hooker, who was far from voluble, had 
the knack of turning the stream of words in 
the direction he desired. 

‘*T’m sure I should be very grateful to 
him,” thought Lucy. But the more she 
tried the less she succeeded, and the pro- 
foundest depths of her consciousness whis- 

ered she never should, unless, indeed, Mr. 
ooker were to crown his attentions by 
removing himself altogether from the scene. 





fairly out of his reach, had half forgotten 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
KILLODEN. 


Sertinc himself to his match against 
time, Hugh had meant to do all he could to 
win it. Yet he knew well that too great 
haste might only mean the worse speed. 
Body and brain had been strained, but, 
although one and the other had stood it 
well, prudence whispered it was time to ha 
them a holiday. The toughest yew will lose 
its spring with constant straining ; the swift- 
est yacht may risk the race by cracking on 
with too much tophamper. The season was 
over and gone; the House had voted its 
latest estimates; the Ministers had eaten 
the last of the whitebait ; the innocents had 
been Heroded; the Members had scattered 
like the fragments of a shell; the Scotch and 
Irish expresses were conveying their first- 
class passengers six and eight in a carriage ; 
the west was a city of the dead; the city had 
oo to the sea in promiscuous exodus ; and 

ugh had half made up his mind to follow 
the multitude. The craft he had launched 
was sailing summer seas with favouring 
breezes and plenty of them, and with an 
easy mind he could trust her for a time to 
other hands. Hemprigge had the requisite 


. skill, and, for his own sake, must steer her 
safely, for he had freighted her with all his 


fortunes. Then there were one or two 
watchful directors seated at the Aulic Coun- 
cil of the Board, who, as Hugh had found, 
might be trusted to’keep intelligent eyes on 
the officer of the watch. 

** Nonsense, Hugh, I tell you, you must 
and shall have a holiday.” 

So spoke George Childersleigh, who, 
feeling that his friend was already decided 
to yield so much, was only eager to get 
over that preliminary point, and persuade 
him as to his destination. The two were 
smoking their after-dinner cigars in Hugh’s 
sanctum in Harley Street. 

‘* Admitting it, just for the sake of argu- 
ment,” responded Hugh, sinking back luxu- 
riously in the embraces of his chair, and 
languidly contemplating the ceiling through 
the ascending smoke, — ‘‘ admitting I must ; 
apres, where am I to go?” 

‘**You want change of life, and change 
of scene, fresh air, and plenty of it; the 
swing of the table and the run of the cellar, 
without the fear of a reproving conscience 
and an avenging morrow.” 

_‘* You could scarcely put it more mate- 
rially or truthfully.” 

“*Thank you; well then come to us at 
Killoden. You'll find them all there, every 
one of them.” — - . 

To tell the truth, Hugh had quite made 
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up his mind he should be asked to Killoden, 
as he often had been before, and had pretty 
nearly decided that, if asked, he would go. 
But, in luxurious sympathy with the general 
abandon of his body, his mind, and his sur- 
roundings, he coyly coquetted with the invi- 
tation. 

‘* Many thanks, George; as you very 
well know there’s nothing I should like bet- 
ter. But, even in making holiday, business 
must be considered before pleasure; Killo- 
den’s a long way from town. Letters take 
no end of a time to reach one there. No 
telegraph ” 

‘* No, thank heaven,” interrupted George, 
impatiently cutting him short, ‘no tale. 
graphs, nor metropolitan deliveries a dozen 
times a day, nor barrel-organs, nor beggars, 
nor evening parties, nor evening papers. 
For the post, which is all you need care 
about, you'll have a chance of having your 
digestion spoiled with bad news, only thirty- 
six hours stale, every morning at breakfast. 
Better that than leaving your correspond- 
ents to take flying shots at you, as you 
dodge them over the Swiss passes and 
down among the Italian lakes. You don’t 
dream, I imagine, of an English watering- 
place, — looking out for “9° and dirty 
weather through a race-glass, drifting about 
the beach in a crowd of cockneys like a 
shred of old seaweed, and with about as 
much pleasure in life? Maclachlan writes 
he never saw stronger coveys, or more of 
them; the ground looks as if disease hadn’t 
touched it for a century.” 

‘* Sir Basil may have filled his house. I 
know its accommodation well, and now Miss 
Winter’s of the family, there’s a room the 
less.” 

‘* He gave me special charge to persuade 
you, so if you’re driven back on that posi- 
tion, you may as well surrender at discre- 
tion. Moreover, Purkiss won’t be of the 

arty. He commands in Lombard Street 
in the Governor’s absence, — an induce- 
ment the less for you to come, by the way, 
but that can’t be helped.” 

‘“*One must take the rough with the 
smooth in this world,” remarked Hugh, 
gravely. ‘* Well, George, if nothing turns 
up to prevent me, I’m your man — the more 
so, that if you have to turn me out, I’m 
pretty safe to find _—- over with McAl- 
pine and Rushbrook at Baragoil.” 

‘* We shan’t give them the chance, don’t 
hope it. But what do you mean by talking 
of Rushbrook at Baragoil ? ” 

‘* You haven’t heard? Why, old McAl- 
pine was in despair because he couldn’t find 
a tenant for his Carradale forest; and the 
other day, aftera Board meeting, proposed, 
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half in fun, to Rushbrook, that he should 
go him halves in the whole stretch, Carra- 
dale and Baragoil, grouse and deer, while 
they kept house together at the Lodg:. 
The pair have become great allies. Rush- 
eek jumped at the idea; and what began 
in joke ended in earnest. Then Barrington 
— you know all about his good-luck by the 
way — persuaded them to take him into the 

artnership, conditionally on his obtaining 
astm of absence from his uncle.” 

‘* By Jove, I’m delighted to hear we shall 
have such pleasant neighbours. It’s some- 
thing in the Highlands to have the materials 
for a rubber at your door.” 

‘* Highland neighbours, and quite at your 
door! It’s seven miles of hill to Baragoil, 
if it’s a yard!” 

‘*Fully. Nothing at all, you see. Well, 
Hugh, we'll look for you by the eleventh at 
latest. It’s no use asking you sooner; and, 
moreover, I don’t think we shall be there 
ourselves many days before.” 

**You generally travel unattached, 
George. May we not as well go down to- 
gether? We’ll make up a party with Bar- 
rington and McAlpine, and pick up Rusb- 
brook en route.” 

** Well, no; I think not,” hesitated 
George. ‘‘ The fact is, the Governor be- 


po to fight shy of these long journeys, and 


romised to do the dutiful this time, and 
take him and the girls in charge.” 

** Quite right too. Very well, then, we 
meet at Killoden on the eleventh; that’s 
arranged. Now that my mind’s made up, 
I shall be horribly put out if anything comes 
to upset my plans.” 

or were these by any means mere words 
of civility. All other attractions apart that 
the visit might have for Hugh, an invitation 
to Killoden was not a thing to be lightly de- 
clined. There were lower-lying moors, 
where you might have bloodier days and 
heavier bags, but nowhere could you enjoy 
in a higher perfection the poetry of sport. 
The place was a wild jumble of mountain 
and valley, hill and corrie, lying high on 
the water-shed of the Atlantic, —a very 
palace of the storms where the doors stood 
generally ajar; a reservoir of water when 
the sluices were raised, with scarce a warn- 
ing, on the sunniest of summer days. A 
dead calm, deepening, if possible, to a 
deader stillness, a fitful puff or two, a black 
cloud that glided swiftly up against the sun, 
a rush of wind, a thunder-shower tumbling 
in sheets of water, and again a flood o 
warm, mellow sunshine, that found every- 
thing brighter than before : that was the sort 
of thing you had there, weather as change- 
ful as the scenery, skies whose sapphire 
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blue was as treacherous as the emerald 
green of the moss-pits. When it did not 
subside into one of its fits of sullen steady 
weeping, or fly out in one of its savage 
windy bursts of temper that lasted for days, 
there was a charm in its very fickleness. It 
was the frowns that made you so keenly en- 
joy the smiles, and in your memories you 
carried away the sunshine and forgot the 
storm. 

The country was grandly savage. What 
cultivation there was looked pitiably con- 
scious of a false position, and its rickety ex- 
istence generally ended in a premature 
death: Here and there you saw some mis- 
guided | ve of oats, where the sand or 
peat had been lightly stirred round a keep- 
er’s cottage, strongly fenced against the 
marauding deer, who regarded, as a su- 
preme delicacy, the crop a Saxon donkey 
would have sneered at. Killoden, although 
no forest, lay surrounded by the sacred 
haunts of the red deer, and seduced by its 
rich mountain pastures, they might be seen 
in the grey morning, streaming homewards 
ghostlike, over the passes. Through the 
day venturesome harts were to be found ly- 
ing out in the enemy’s country, although 
sheep, or sheep-dogs, kept them ever on the 
alert, and the friendly grouse-cocks made , 
the stalking them more uncertain work than 
was altogether pleasurable. 

There was luxurious shooting for elderly 
gentlemen in the deep heather by the lakes 
and streams, where the well-broke shooting 
pony picked his way demurely, while the set- 
ters ranged and quartered to the wave of the 
keeper's hand. There were the higher and 
more distant beats, sore strains on muscles 
flaccid from City pavements, but where the 
air came breathing round the sportsman in 
a rush of health, and where, even wrestling 
up the brae in the teeth of the bitter blast, 
you drew indomitable strength from the very 
enemy that set you so hard. If you never 
bagged a feather, richly repaid toil it was — 
Highland scenery should be enjoyed with 
the gun, as Lowland landscapes from the 
saddle. There were gorges where moun- 
tain streams came leaping down rocky stair- 
cases, tumbling and flashing into pools of 
black water in white cascades of foam, past 
rocks glowing with orange lichens, and 
boulders cushioned with velvet moss. Here 
you shot your way up some cul-de-sac to 
the foot of the grey precipice that stopped 
it; there you dropped down into some hill- 
locked nook, entering it with dogs and 
death, waking its echoes with the horrid 
breech-loader, and scaring the lotus-picking 
covey from the calm enjoyment of life in the 
heathery Eden. 





AGAINST TIME. 


As you rose ridge on ridge, you opened 
hill on hill, buttresses of the grim old giants 
of geographical name, with their bare scalps, 
weather-driven foreheads, and the gaunt 
rocky shoulders that tore huge rents through 
their mantles of green and purple. Moun- 
tain hares, sheltered by myriads in their 
stony skirts, and ptarmigan flitted about in 
flocks among the grey wrinkles time had 
worn in their features. And all the pictur- 
esque ‘‘ vermin” life was there. Highland 
foxes kenneled in the cairns, and from the 
rocks and the fallen boulders you heard the 
cry of the marten and mountain cats. The 
raven hovered over the gorges with sullen 
croak; the peregrine’s breast glinted on the 
shivered cliffs above; a pair of ospreys had 
established their household gods on the 
truncated rocks in the lake below; while, 
greatest of all, soared and swooped the 
golden eagle, hunting to supply the larder 
on the ledge where the grim pledges of his 
flinty nuptial couch sat gaping in their rocky 
cradle. 

All this, and much more besides, came 
rushing vividly on Hugh’s mind when he 
gave George his promise to go and enjoy it. 
As he sat dallying with his cigar after his 
friend had left him, he might have been in 
a Western opium-smoker’s heaven, his mind 
detached itself so absolutely to go wander- 
ing among the old scenes and the familiar 
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their migutest incident long-forgotten stalks ; 
again he snapped wild shots at grouse top- 
ping the hill-crest, and black-game shootin 
rocket-like down the wind. He breathe 
Highland air in his den in Harley Street, 
and in the thickening wreaths of his cigar- 
smoke saw the Atlantic mists stealing round 
him from the hills. In short, bugging him- 
self in the prospect of a holiday, he felt all 
the premonitory symptoms of a mal d’ Ecosse 
and a holiday longing that went on gradu- 
ally growing until it threatened to be a 
grave disease. Possibly the prospects of 
the society to be enjoyed at the Lodge, with 
no arriére-pensée of work neglected, or drag- 
ging back from the collar, might have 
counted for something in his dreams of pleas- 
ure; but if there was danger impending to 
his peace of mind he altogether declined to 
look it in the face. He meant to leave his 
cares behind him, and began to shake him- 
self clear of them at once. The moment he 
consented to slip the string the bow seemed 
to fly back of itself. Almost for the first 
time since he had taken to it, business be- 
came an effort and a drudgery ; he began to 
count the days and then the hours; and we 
question whether, in his frame of mind, the 
prudent Mr. Childersleigh would not have 
found sophistry to persuade himself that a 
crisis in the money-market was a thing of 
no consequence whatever. 





hunting-grounds. Again he rehearsed to 








Waar a thing it is to be a popular lecturer! | places of our neighbourhood — coal in the mining 
Never mind what you say, the whole world lis- | districts, cotton in the spinning districts, hay and 
tens. I wonder where, upon the civilized areas | straw in the agricultural districts, stone and horse 
of the globe, that discourse of Professor Tyn- | refuse in the busy streets, iron in the railway 
dall’s upon haze and dust has not been, or will} carriage. In these, he says, ‘* we breathe rolled 


not be read. But, divested of its show, it was a | plates of metallic iron, which are large enough to 
poor affair; never, perhaps, did the Professor be seen by the naked eye.’? And mingled with 
tell so little that was new to such an audience | all are those mysterious dormant germs of plant 
as that which assembled on the occasion; and | and animal life, which, after a few days’ steep- 
never did the daily press so echo and extol him. ; ing in water, throw off their torpor and appear 
Yet when Dr. Angus Smith, of Manchester, a | as living plants and animalcules! Then he has 
week or so after, told a select gathering in that shown us what we cast out from our lungs — 
city, of his all but exhaustive labours on the or- | the sewage of the atmosphere — and told of the 
ganic particles of the air, the public prints, ex- | wonderful scene of life which is developed in a 
cept the technical journals, echoed not a word. | drop of condensed breath from the wall of a 
Dr. Smith has been, for a quarter of a century, | crowded room. More than all, he has examined 
an air and breath analyzer. He has not merely | the very bearing-poiuts of these pervading atoms 
shown in gross the ‘‘ atoms ’’ which Daniel Cul-' upon plagues and pestilences. ‘T'wenty-five 
verwell says the sun ‘* makes dance naked in | years of research like this ought not to be put in 
his beams,’’ but he has examined them in detwil; | the background, while a popular lecturer comes 
studied their forms, and determined their char-| to the front and dazzles his listeners with the 
acters. He has told us what we take into our | inevitable ‘‘ electric lamp ”* into the belief that 
lungs qualitatively and quantitatively : how the | it is casting light upon things unknown till it 
air is charged with tiny scraps of whatever ma-| shone. Gentleman’s Magazine. 
terial is being knocked about in the working | 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE PARSON OF THE OLD NOVELISTS. 


In the modern rage for historical gossip, 
the passion for intruding into old-world se- 
crets and realizing obsolete manners, it is 
remarkable how little we can get to know 
of the social life of the clergy of but a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty years ago. The 
most curious and determined investigation 
always comes toa stop here. We hear a 
great deal about the politicians, the wits, 
the squires, the courtiers, the actors, the 
beaux and belles, the footmen, the waiting- 
women of the last century, but the social 
life of the clergy is still all but a terra 
incognita. It has no historian, no diarist, 
no chronicler; and—perhaps what more 
than all accounts for the blank—it has 
no fiction devoted to its delineation; 
none, that is, in comparison with the 
enormous mass of literature dedicated to 
the portrayal of clerical life and character 
in our own time. Mr. Trollope alone, 
the self-constituted bard and laureate of the 
clergy, presents more pictures of clerical 
character than the whole fiction of the world 
up to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Accustomed as people now are to 
get their ideas of the class, beyond their 
own limited experience, from the novelist, 
they naturally turn to the pages of fiction 
for information as to a past period. There 
is not indeed an absolute blank. But the 
invariable reference, by every inquirer, to 
Parson Adams and Parson Trulliber shows 
how circumscribed is the field. Richardson, 
to be sure, has his parsons, but he throws 
none of his invention and an undue share 
of his prose into them. They are mere con- 
ventionalities, and tell us nothing, being 
simply reflections of the virtues or the vil- 
lanies of their patrons and employers. Dr. 
Bartlett, Sir Charles Grandison’s ‘‘ moni- 
tor in youth,” lives in his patron’s house, 
conducts family worship, sings his praises 
with tears in his eyes, and provides him an 
amanuensis in the person of his nephew. 
The ruffian abductor Sir Hargrave has his 
snuffy priest ready to mumble the marriage 
service over the terrified and fainting Har- 
riet Byron, had not the opening words of 
the service given her frantic strength 
enough to dash the book out of his hands 
with the well-known cry, ‘‘ No dearly be- 
loveds.”” Clarissa has her venerable pas- 
tor, Dr. Lewin, a worthy divine; her cruel 
relations have their sycophantic, pedantic, 
time-serving tool, Mr. Brand; but not one 
of them has made himself a name. Gold- 
smith’s Dr. Primrose we feel to be himself; 
we can scarcely accept any part of his de- 
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the one novel from which we do not require 
this sort of truth. Even the plays of the 
time that come down to us tell us nothing. 
Parson Adams resents the scraps of wit 
against the clergy quoted from plays of his 
day, and wonders Government does not in- 
terfere ; but few of these survive. The real 
wits, little respect as they showed for mor- 
als, as a rule let religion and the parson 
alone, probably because the parson occu- 
pied no place in the mind of the fashionable 
world. The clergy, as a body, were not 
interesting to the readers and critics of the 
period. Wherever there are good livings 
there will be men of family i social con- 
sideration; but the wits wrote for London 
and of London, and knew uncommonly lit- 
tle about the more dignified components of 
country society. Their stock idea of the 
parson seems to have belonged to the cu- 
rate order of the profession, the chaplain, 
and perhaps the Ordinary of Newgate. 
To the mass of the people, on the other 
hand, especially the rustic population, the 
clergy then represented religion and learn- 
ing, at atime when learning was reverenced 
more than it has been since, and Latin was 
a mystery, an innocent. nay salutary, 
branch of the black art. A great deal was 
taken for granted and excused in a man 
who was an adept. Our readers will re- 
member Addison’s story to the point; but 
his characteristic humour expresses itself in 
so terse a form. that we may indulge them 
by quoting it entire: — 


I have heard of a couple of preachers in a 
country town who endeavoured which should 
outshine one another, and draw together the 
largest congregation. One of them, being well 
versed in the Fathers, used to quote every now 
and then a Latin sentence to his illiterate hear- 
ers, who it seems found themselves so edified by 
it, that they flocked in greater numbers to this 
learned man than to his rival. The other, find- 
ing his congregation mouldering every Sunday, 
and hearing at length what was the occasion of 
it, resolved to give his parish a little Latin in 
his turn, but, being unacquainted with any of 
the Fathers, he digested into his sermon the 
whole book of Que Genus, adding such expli- 
cations to it as he thought might be for the ben- 
efit of his people. He afterwards entered upon 
As in presenti, which he converted in the same 
manner to the use of his parishioners. This in 
a very little time thickened his audience, filled 
his church, and routed his antagonist. 


And even where there was not a pretence 
of learning, the parson who was good com- 
pany found tolerant judges ; their reverence 
not exacting consistency. The Connoisseur 
tells us of the sporting parson arriving full 





lightful book as a picture of manners; it is 





gallop at the church doors, where all the 
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congregation awaited him, giving his 
‘* brown scratch bob ” a shake, clapping on 
his surplice, and giving entire satisfaction 
to both parish and squire, both in desk and 
pulpit, the squire inviting him to dinner, 
where jovial toasts were only interrupted 
by the bell for the second service. The lit- 
erary interests of remote districts were 
mainly sustained, however, by the clergy, 
and we read of a little centre of intellectual 
activity— a club of parsons who assembled 
every Saturday at the nearest market town 
to be shaved, to exchange sermons, and to 
discuss the monthly reviews. 

Authors of the eighteenth century wrote, 
however, at a time when rustics and rural 
pursuits were the ridicule of fine people; 
when Millamant nauseated walking as a 
country diversion; and ‘‘ loathed the coun- 
try and everything belonging to it,” and the 
parson certainly not less than his surround- 
ings. They wrote, too, in an age ‘of fine 
clothes, when language separated the cleric 
from the laity by this one distinction. When 
a parson is under discussion we are never 
allowed to forget hisclothes. Thus the his- 
tory of Parson Adams’s cassock accompa- 
nies his own. It had got a rent in climbing 
over a stile ten years before the story be- 
gins, and by the end of it scarcely a rag 
remains. ‘That word cloth accounts for a 


great deal of oblivion in the great world. 
At a time when gentlemen glittered in scar- 
let and gold lace, the inevitable gown and 
cassock stood at a disadvantage; and when, 
swords were not only worn but drawn, the 
compulsory submission to snub and insult 
which the cloth exacted was a still greater 


disqualifier. When wit and repartee were 
everything in conversation, it needed a dou- 
ble allowance of wit to shine in pudding- 
sleeves. That it did shine we know, but 
the gown was an incubus to the clergyman 
in gay society, and a constant butt for the 
dull joker. His cloth was a continual con- 


sciousness to Swift ; that he made capital of |° 


it—‘*the old wig” of clerical cut and 
“rusty gown’? — does not the less prove 
that the consciousness was an irksome one. 
Being once present at a discussion on the 
personal appearance of Julius Cesar, ‘* For 
my part,” said Ambrose Philips, a vain man 
and neat dresser, ‘‘I should take him to 
have been of a lean make, pale complexion, 
extremely neat in his dress, and five feet 
seven inches high” — an exact description 
of Philips himself. ‘* And I, Mr. Philips,” 
said Swift, ‘‘ should take him to have been 
a plump man, just five feet five inches high, 
not very neatly dressed in a black gown 
with pudding-sleeves.” The supremacy he 
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assigns to the captain’s wit over the par- 
son’s we know — 


Dear madam, be sure he’s a fine-spoken man, 
Do but hear on the clergy how glib his tongue 
ran. 


And this captain ‘‘all daub’d with gold 
lace” falls foul at once of the shabby cas- 
sock and rumpled band: — 


Whenever you see a cassock and gown, 
A hundred to one that it covers a clown, 
Observe how & parson comes into a room, &c. 


No satirist of that date ever supposes that 
a woman can turn her thoughts on a parson 
till her forty-fifth year. He is the pis-aller 
of the old maid of genteel life. Even the 
devotee who disturbs good company by 
her scruples is not led up to them by the 
arson. He has had no influence over her. 
The gospel gossips of the Spectator are Dis- 
senters, and the Lady Prue who goes to 
hear Whitfield accepts his teaching, but 
expects the half-hour of his sermon to con- 
done her four hours’ flirtation with the 
colonel. Not that this argument goes very 
far. Swift in his pudding-sleeves broke 
some female hearts. The captain’s red coat 
only gives him five minutes’ start in the fa- 
vour of fair eyes, but a start which the par- 
son of that day could not overtake. As it 
was, an authoress somewhat later on in the 
century shows an exceptional tenderness 
for the cloth. Miss Fielding, in her Ophelia, 
makes an interesting young parson a pre- 
tender to the hand of her heroine — a great 
romotion as times then went. Of course 
Re is refused in favour of the libertine hero, 
and of course her aunt had taken his timid 
advances as intended for herself, and is fu- 
rious accordingly at the dénowement; but 
Mr. South is intended to be interesting, and 
not ridiculous, in the reader’s eyes, whichis 
a testimony to the inherent feminine sym- 
pathy with the clérical profession. 
As for Fielding’s (her brother's) standing 
representatives of the class, we may allow 
the ladies some excuse for holding aloof 
from the curates if they in the remotest de- 
gree resembled these types. Trulliber is 
voted an exaggeration, yet it is impossible 
not to suspect much literal truth in that 
scene where he entertains his brother parson 
Adams, and snatches the cup of ale from his 
hands, reproving Mrs. Trulliber, who 
stands behind his chair (her plaee at meal 
times) for helping their guest when he had 
called first. ** No, sir, no, I should not 
have been so rude to have taken it from 
you, if you bad caal'd vurst ; but I'd have 
you krow I'm a better man than to suffer 
tLe best he in the kingdom to drink before 
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me in my own house, when I caal’d vurst:” 
Nor is Parson Adams, though a better man, 
a more desirable inmate of a lady’s drawing- 
room. It is scarcely to be wondered at that 
he can get no nearer access to the great 
lady than Mrs. Slipslop, her waiting-maid, 
who is herself a curate’s daughter. He fits 
much better the kitchen, where he so often 
refreshes himself with Sir Thomas’s ale af- 
ter his four services. Scholarship and crit- 
icism are good things, but a woman must be 
excused from caring for them when they can 
only be heard through the fumes of endless 

ipes of tobacco. It may be that the novel- 
ist’s old plan of leading the hero through a 
series of adventures confines him to such 
company as at:least is introduced at the ale- 
house, for certainly the historical parson 
seems most at home there. ‘‘ The parson,” 
says one man, ‘* took me for a Presbyterian 
because I would not drink with him.” And 
how Adams’s salary of 23l. a year could 
supply him in beer alone is a problem no- 
where explained. 

The novelist and essayist of that day 
alike amused themselves with the rustic 
fondness for sermons. It was the fashion- 
able world, then as now, that took the sa- 
tirical view. Sir Roger, when he restricted 
his pastor to a choice from a library of 
standard divines of his own selection, no 
doubt pleased himself at the expense of his 
parish. Parson Adams has a faith in his 
own sermons which implies, however, ad- 
miring parishioners ; the joke is relished of 
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his pulling them out to read to the most in- 
congruous audience, his resolving never to 
be without his sermon on Vanity in his pock- 
et, and his offer of his MS. volume in pledge 
for an unpaid score. Printing sermons is 
indeed a time-honoured joke. In one of 
Smollet’s prefaces — after the model with 
which Walter Scott has made us familiar — 
the Reverend Mr. Jonathan Dustwich, who 
is coming up to town with a sermon to print, 
hears in reply from his publisher, ‘* You 
need not take the trouble to bring up your 
sermons on my account, nobody reads ser- 
mons but Methodists and Dissenters” ; go- 
ing on further to explain that he himself was 
a stranger to that sort of reading, and that 
the man whose judgment he depended on 
in such matters had gone abroad as car- 
penter in a man-of-war. 

This change, then, has come over the 
novel. The parson of old, to be worth 
| drawing at all, must be either a disgrace to 
his cloth or an oddity — either disreputable 
or a pedant, or an amiable eccentric and 
butt, or simply conventional of the white- 
haired type, a piece of furniture uttering 
platitudes which the reader never dreams 
of reading, but who must be there for the 
credit of the hero or heroine. Any way he 
could only be subordinate. That he should 
take the lead and represent light and prog- 
ress, that he should be well-mannered, hand- 
some, and interesting, is an idea of another 
century which deserves further considera- 





tion. 





Tue Cacep Lion. 
author of ‘* The Heir of Redclyffe.’”” (Macmil- 
lan and Co.) — There are very few women (or 
men) of our day so well read in mediseval his- 
tory as Miss Yonge. From childhood the study 
seems to have been her passion, and in her 
** Cameos ’’ she displays a familiarity with char- 
acter and scenery which is rare and remarkable. 
In historical fiction she is also often successful; 
and if ever she fails, it is through the want of 
power to place her readers at her own point of 
view. Some of the characters and scenes in the 
Caged Lion will command sympathy, and they 
are clearly and graphically put. Thus, our 
Henry V. is sure to inspire the interest he de- 
serves. We are not sosure about the Lion him- 
self, James I. of Scotland. Yet we suppose, it 
is merely that he is ove.shadowed by his Eng- 
lish friend and guardian King Henry. Less is 
known about James than could be wished. The 
history of his early life and training at Windsor, 
his genius, his beautiful poem of the ‘* King’s 
Quhair,’’ and his strong attachment to his na- 


By Charlotte M. Yonge, 


tive land, in spite of the gains of his captivity, 
require to be fully brought out, as well as the 
es of his after life and disastrous death. 
iss Yonge, who now (we believe, for the first 
time,) places her name on the title-page, gives 
us her authorities and points out her deviations 
from literal history in her preface. We think 
the book deserves to be well read, and that it 
will be much enjoyed. Spectator. 


Mr. Rosert Brown, commander of the first 
Vancouver ‘Exploring Expedition, in a paper 
‘* On the Coal-fields of the North Pacific Coast,” 
concludes that though there are abundant sup- 
plies of tertiary coal on the North Pacific, the 
only beds fitted for steaming purposes are those 
of the British possessions. It is to be hoped that 
these will lead to the prosperity of British Col- 
urkia, 
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From The Spectator. 
MR. EMERSON ON SHYNESS. 


Tue new volume of Mr. Emerson’s es- 
says* opens with one exceedingly charac- 
teristic of that subtle and acute interpreter 
of nature, whose principal fault it is that he 
makes it a sort of religion (perhaps for want 
of what others think religion) to force a 
symbolic meaning in natural facts even 
where he has not been able truly to discover 
one. Thus he gives us here a rationale of 
shyness which strikes us in the highest de- 
gree questionable. It follows avery graphic 
and humorous account of a humourist ial 
once knew,—who might, in most of his 
characteristics at least, stand for Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,—who ‘declared that he could 
not get enough alone to write a letter to a 
friend.” ** He left the city,” proceeds Mr. 
Emerson. ‘* He hid himself in pastures. 
The solitary river was not solitary enough; 
the sun and moon put him out. When he 
bought a house the first thing he did was to 

lant trees. He could not enongh conceal 
imself. Set a hedge here; set oaks there; 

trees behind trees ; above all, set evergreens, 
for they will keep a secret all the year round. 
The most agreeable compliment you could 
pay him was toimply that you had not ob- 
served him in a house or astreet where you 
had met him. Whilst he suffered at being 
seen where he was, he consoled himself’ wit 
the delicious thought of the inconceivable 
number of places where he was not.” We 
may safely assert, by the way, that that last 
consolation was a consolation suggested by 
the humourist (Mr. Emerson, or his 
friend?) to the consciousness of the shy 
man, and no natural alleviation of the 
agonies of shyness. ‘* He would have given 
his soul,” proceeds Mr. Emerson, ‘‘ for the 
ring of Gyges. His dismay at his visibility 
had blunted his fears of mortality. ‘Do 
you think,’ he said, ‘I am in such great 
terror of being shot,— I who am only wait- 
ing to shuffle off my corporeal jacket, to slip 
away into the back stars and put diameters 
of the solar system and sidereal orbits be- 
tween me and all souls, then to wear out 
ages in solitude, and forget memory itself, 
if it be possible?’ He had a remorse run- 
ning to despair of his social gaucheries, and 
walked miles and miles to get the twitch- 
ings out of his face, the starts and shru 

out of his arms and shoulders. He ad- 
mired in Newton not so much his theory of 
the moon as his letter to Collins, in which 
he forbade him to insert his name with the 
solution of the problem in the Philosophical 


* Society and Solitude. Twelve chapters by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. London: Sampson Low, 
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j,| troubled with shyness. 
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Transactions. ‘It would perhaps increase 
my acquaintance,— the thing which I chiefly 
study to decline.’” And now for Mr. Em- 
erson’s rationale of this horror and agony 
of observation,—of this lust of privacy. 
He interprets it as the effort of nature to 
keep genius itself, to keep it unalloyed by 
the common-places of a tyrannical world. 
‘* Each must stand on his glass tripod,” he 
says, ‘* if he would keep up his electricity.” 
‘* Dear heart! take it sadly home to thee,” 
he cries again, with just a touch of affectation, 
‘* there is no codperation . . . . we sit and 


Hmwse and are serene and complete; but the 


moment we meet with anybody, each be- 
comes a fraction.” 

Now, surely Mr. Emerson has confound- 
ed two utterly different things when he 
describes the symptoms and when he gives 
his interpretation. What he describes so 
finely is shyness — which he does not inter- 
pret. What he interprets is the capillary 
repulsion, so to speak, of genius for all 
menacing and alloying substances, which he 
hardly describes. That there is this instinct 
in genius to possess its own soul apart, and 
resist as an injury the attempts of society 
to break it into the yoke of ordinary con- 
ventionalism, is absolutely true. Butin the 
most remarkable instances it has been true 
of men who were never in their lives 
Goethe, for in- 
stance, was the least shy of mankind. Yet 


he was always jealously guarding himself 
from the alien influences, the intellectual 
aggressiveness, of his ablest companions, 
and striving to restore his true self in soli- 
tude or such society as was perfectly plastic 


to his influence. It was the same with 
Wordsworth, with Shelley, with plenty of 
men of genius who were not poets. They 
felt that they had a deposit to guard 
which too much contact with the common 
air would oxidize, would rust, and turn into. 
something far less bright and valuable. But 
all this jealousy of alien influences is not 
shyness, and has hardly any true connection 
with that horror of mere observation which. 
often affects the least remarkable intellects 
quite as powerfully as the most remarkable, 
—which often attacks the minds which. 
would be simply improved by even rough: 
friction with the world, as much as the 
minds which would lose all the delicate: 
essence of their charm in so rough a 4 
cess. Of course, genius may have both 
these qualities ; — both the instinctive dread. 
of alien influence which belongs to all sen- 
sitive genius, and the instinctive dread of 
mere eyes, the hiding instinct, which is the 
essence of shyness. Hawthorne had both. 
feelings ; Cowper had both; and when they 
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exist together, it is no doubt impossible 
accurately to discriminate them. But the 
two are essentially distinct, and the inter- 
pretation which Mr. Emerson has given of 
the one does not in the least apply to the 
other. The desire to flee away to ‘‘ the 
back stars,” and there barricad? yourself in 
with worlds against the myriad eyes of the 
universe, is not in any sense, we imagine, 
due to the rebellion of genius against con- 
ventional influences, though that of course 
must increase it, but is attributable to that 
morbid self-consciousness of deficiencies 
which anything like the appearance of ob- 
servation from without stimulates into 
intense activity. Shyness comes of mirrors, 
— moral or physical. Mr. Emerson’s friend 
who felt remorse for his gaucheries and 
walked miles to get the twitchings out of 
his arms, was the victim of both moral and 
physical looking-glasses. There are many 
men and women who are always weighing 
tsemselves and finding themselves wanting ; 
and these, if any eyes at all are upon them, 
cannot refrain from weighing themselves 
again with a special view to the imaginary 
criticisms of the owner of this particular 
eye; and so their mind is thrown into tu- 
multuous vibrations fatal to their peace. 
Now, it is obvious that this sort of tempera- 
ment, though it may in some sense be a 
sensitive one, is not in the least necessarily 
connected with peculiar power of any kind, 
and may be common-place in the last de- 
gree. To interpret it as the anxiety of 
nature to protect her individual creations, 
is like saying that the effeminacy which 
makes some women scream at a spider is a 
special pepe for their protection 
against that most inoffensive of insects. 
Indeed, the fact is, that though there are 
exceptional cases like Hawthorne’s and 

r’s, shyness frequently exists in the 
highest intensity in those natures when there 
is the least of individual life to preserve. 
The mere presence of real creative power 
tends, so far as it goes, to diminish the in- 
tensity of - passive self-consciousness, to 
betray into self-forgetfulness, to blind to 
tuat purely imaginary gaze from which the 
mind shrinks. It is only in those whose 
minds rarely bubble up into full energy of 
their own, that this desire to find a secure 
hiding-place assumes the strongest forms. 
It is true that men of genius are very often 
indeed, especially in our modern days, men 
of a double nature. One side of Goethe's 
mind, the hard side, was almost always 
watching the soft, impressionable side ; and 
the same is true of Thackeray, and George 
Eliot, and Miss Bronté, and a host of mod- 
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of any such high intensity of the feelings as 

Mr. Emerson describes. Their own genius 

is too strong for it. They identify them- 

selves so closely both with the observing 

power as well as with the nature observed, 

that the resulting feeling is hardly so much 

that of increased sensitiveness to observa- 

tion, as of increased power of observation. 

It almost takes a person who is denied the 

resource of any such faculty as this, to be, 

in the most painful sense of the word, ‘* shy.” 
You must be far more conscious of yourself 

than of the power to observe yourself,— in 

fact, perceptiveness must be utterly second- 

ary to . sensitiveness,—in other words, 

genius must be quite secondary to the dis- 

comforts of feeling,— in order to give that 

word its fullest meaning. 

Mr. Emerson having missed, as we be- 
lieve, the essence of the malady, has, of 

course, missed the essence of the remedy 

for shyness, and only suggests that true 

society,— the society in which you can feel 

your inner nature to some extent kindled 
into vividness,— is the proper balance for 
the natural love of solitude proper to all 
true genius. But it is not the men of 
genius — who have plenty of resource in 
themselves — who most need a remedy for 
this terrible malady. It is those who have 
no such genius, who are afflicted with the 
consciousness of having all the eyes of their 
world glaring fixedly upon them without 
any distraction due to the exercise of an 
so, gas faculty of their own, who stand in 
real need of good counsel and a way of 
escape. And to them we would say that 
far the best and easiest escape for shy men 
or women is to make a rush into the enemy's 
country, and divert attention from them- 
selves by showing to good purpose that 
they have been studying some one else. 
There is nothing which is so mach observed 
as apparent silence and reticence. Be full 
of interest in others, of whatever kind, and 
you are as much hidden as the cuttle-fish in 
the inky fluid it expels. In point of fact, 
shyness creates what it fears. Everybody 
attends to a silent and self-engrossed per- 
son, because he is a hidden power, a riddle, 
an untested possibility, an unknown moral 
quantity — with which no one likes to as- 
sociate. But then the world is very easily 
satisfied, with even an appearance of over- 
flow. It will estimate almost anyone at a 
moment's notice and soon loses all curiosity 
about those who openly express curiosity 
about others. There is no incognito in the 
world so effectual as a little well-expressed 
interest in others. People take their eyes 
off you directly you have spoken the kind 





ern artists. Still, none of these are capable 


of thing they expected to hear, and especial- 



































































MR. EMERSON 


ly if it be something which diverts the at- 
tention elsewhere. An enigma will always 
be scanned till it is guessed ; and obviously 
silent, thinking people are always an enigma 
to the world at large. The true privacy is 
a certain superficial atmosphere of social 
feeling,— a power of effervescing slightly in 
all sorts of society, and showing that’ the 
effervescence is due to a certain adequate, 
but not necessarily at all profound, appre- 
ciation of that society. in no power is 
more easily acquired. A shy person with 
the least bonhomie (and most persons, how- 
ever peculiar, have some) can acquire a 
habit in no time,— a habit, of course, pure- 
ly selfish in its motive, but full of relief in 
its results,— of noting, and discussing with 
animation, the personal interests of his 
friends and acquaintances, so that he is soon 
as much unobserved as Aineas in the mist 
which his mother cast about him when he 
entered Carthage. This is the true ‘‘ ring 
of Gyges.” Attack others with a gentle, 





superficial raillery, show that you have 
noted their traits of character, their wishes, 
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their powers, their amiable weaknesses, and 
you may slip about as unobserved as if you 
were in ‘‘ the back stars” with diameters 
of solar systems between you and all other 
souls. There are no persons so truly re- 
served as those who seem to live in an at- 
mosphere of genial superficial raillery. This 
is the silk cocoon in which the chrysalis of 
many a shy mind is so deeply enveloped as 
to be quite beyond mortal sight. And no 
veil is easier to draw, unless, indeed, the 
powers of insight and of will are more than 
ordinarily slight. It is pleasant and easy 
to know something characteristic of every 
one. It is not difficult, especially if you 
realize that the immediate result is not to 
expose but to conceal you, to use this 
knowledge with that ready banter and easy 
criticism in return. We recommend this 
specific to all shy readers. They will find 
it far more useful than the rather transcen- 
dental recipes of Mr. Emerson,—which, 
too, are not in the main adapted for the 
malady of ordinary mortals. 





Tue Antiquity oF Paper 1n Encuanp. —I 
have made a little discovery, which will be con- 
sidered curious in the history of paper. I be- 
lieve that the first traces of the use of paper in 
Western Europe are found towards the end of 
the twelfth century, and we have no reason to 
suppose that it was in use in England until the 
thirteenth, or even the beginning of the four- 
teenth. It is understood to have been brought 
westward from Italy, whereit was in use earlier; 
and I believe that our word paper, —a corrup- 
tion, of course, of papyrus, — is considered to 
have been borrowed, with the article itself, from 
the French. I saw years ago in Paris, — I be- 
lieve they belonged to the royal collection (it 
was in the time of Louis Philippe), —a few of 
the earliest documents on paper known belong- 
ing to Western Europe in the period since the 
Romans, which interested me much. They con- 
sisted of receipts, or rather bonds, for money 
borrowed from the Jews in the time of our Coeur- 
de-Lion, given by chiefs who were starting for 
his Crusade; and, if I remember well, the paper 
resembled much that of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, except that it was of a rather 
coarser texture. It would seem as if, in the West, 
its use at this early period was known among the 
Jews. Now, I am just passing through the 
press an edition of a Glossary of Latin and Eng- 
lish — or, as we are accustomed to call it, An- 


stan; and in the.part of which I have jast re- 
ceived the proof I find ‘* Papirus, .* The 


word paper does not occur in Dr. Bosworth’s, 


or any other, Anglo-Saxon Dictionary; but we 
have here evidence that it was in use in our lan- 
guage at a very early period, and there cannot 
be a doubt that we derive it from the Anglo- 
Saxons, and have not taken it from the French 
of the Middle Ages. But this fact leads us to 
another, — namely, that our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, to have the word in an Anglo-Saxon 
form in their own language, must have been 
pretty well acquainted with paper itself, and, 
no doubt, they found the Roman paper in use in 
the island when they came. It isa fact, indeed 
which o to us several others, equally new, 
in the para] history of our poo by 

fathers. I need hardly add, that paper proba- 
bly never went entirely out of use in 
Europe after the Roman times, and a little re- 
search might still throw some curious light upon 
its history during the earlier Middle Ages. It 
certainly was not supposed before that it might 
be in use among the Anglo Saxons. 


xon fore- 


estern 


Athenzum. Tuomas Wricart. 


M. LENoRMAND has shown from a study of 


glo-Saxen — Words, of, I think, not later than | the sculptures that in Egypt, during the time 


the middle of the tenth century. We may safely 





of the Shepherd-Kings, three distinct species of 


look upon it as the English of the days of Athel- | gazelle were domesticated. 


















































































































































































































































































164 MATHEMATICIANS 


From The Saturday Review. 
MATHEMATICIANS UNDER A CLOUD. 


MATHEMATICIANS, living and dead, have 
of late had rather a bad time of it in France. 
M. Leverrier has been dismissed from the 
directorship of the Observatory in Paris. 
The sanity of the late Auguste Comte has 
been in question before a French tribunal. 
M. Michel Chasles has appeared again, and 
for the last time it may be hoped, in the 
character of the most egregious 4 a con- 
temporary history. Against M. Leverrier 
no more serious charge seems to have been 
made than that he was of an incurably quar- 
relsome temper. His colleagues and assist- 
ants could not get on with him. Kant, ina 
celebrated passage, compares the spectacle 
of the starry heavens at midnight, as a 
source of reverence and awe, with the deep 
inner consciousness of the moral law. Pas- 
cal, in a sentence equally well-known, ex- 
presses the terror with which the thought 
and the sight of the infinite spaces oppressed 
him. M. Leverrier, officially surveying the 
skies as a sort of celestial inspector-general, 
appears to have kept his mind free from 
these elevating and subduing influences. 
He had to report upon the movements and 
perturbations of the stellar bodies, and 
seemed to regard himself only as a kind of 
astronomical French detective. The influ- 
ences which penetrated Kant and Phscal left 
him unaffected. A poet more frequently 

uoted than read has remarked that an un- 
evout astronomer is mad. There is no 
reason to suppose that M. Leverrier is an 
undevout astronomer. On the contrary, 
the second and third of the three adjectives 
in the celebrated epitaph which described 
its subject as bland, passionate, and deeply 
religious may, for aught we know, strictly 
apply to him. The capacity of turning from 
celestial contemplations to human wrang- 
lings and strife is, however, remarkable. 
The calm order and the regular movement 
of the heavenly bodies might be expected to 
shed something of their own repose into the 
minds of those who habitually survey them. 
The music of the spheres does not appear, 
like the harp of David or the lyre of Timo- 
theus, to cast the evil spirit out of those who 
listen to it. One would have thought that 
a certain stillness of temper and largeness 
of intelligence would have been derived from 
intercourse with the stars. It seems that a 
man may dwell all his life amid the sublimest 
stellar scenery and be as little impressed by 
it as the Alpine peasant by the grandeur of 
his mountains, or the American backwoods- 
man by the religion of the groves. M. 
Leverrier returned from knocking his sub- 
lime head against the stars, to knock it with 
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violence against the beads of his colleagues. 
The quarrels of the Observatory are per- 
plexing. Tantene animis celestibus ire ? 
The case of Auguste Comte is somewhat 
harder. Like the kings of Ancient Egypt 
he has been subjected to posthumous judg- 
ment. A French Court has been called on 
to determine whether the High Priest of 
Humanity was in the days of his religious 
exaltation and official pontificate neither 
more nor less than a lunatic. The wounded 
feelings of Mr. Richard Congreve, Professor 
Beesly, and Mr. Frederic Harrison, at this 
suggestion and inquiry, form a subject too 
painful for contemplation. We hasten to 
drop a veil over the agonizing picture. 
Archbishop ——. reading Father Gra- 
try’s proof that Pope Honorius was a heretic, 
or a faithful Mormon emigrant newly come 
from Wales listening to the demonstration 
of the Messrs. Smith junior, sons of Joe the 
prophet, that Brigham Young is a deceiver, 
may faintly image the grief and desolation 
of the Comtist Church. One of the most 
afflicting circumstances in the whole busi- 
ness is the fact that a woman should have so 
far forgotten her function in the Religion 
of Humanity as to ask for a judgment of in- 
sanity against ts founder. adame Comte 
was her illustrious husband's accuser. It is 
true that she had no very distinct -place, and 
indeed no place at all, in his system. He 
never showed any disposition to worship 
her. The private religious observances 
which he practised were in honour of the 
departed spirit of Madame Clotilde de Vaux. 
That lady was elevated to the rank, during 
her life and after her death, of Comte’s guar- 
dian angel; and Madame Comte had no 
title or obligation to assume the office. 
Whether, like Donna Inez in Don Juan, she 
** called some druggists and on ager we 
do not know, but she certainly ‘‘ tried to 
prove her loving lord was mad.” It was 
the judgment of the Court rather than hers, 
which, ‘‘ as he had some lucid intermissions, 
next decided he was only bad.” In other 
respects, however, M. Comte, rather than 
his wife, seems to have acted the part of 
Inez. It was he who “‘ kept a journal where 
her faults were noted,” and confided secrets 
to ‘‘ certain trunks of books and letters.” 
M. Comte appears also to have vilified his 
wife in his will—a course of conduct to 
which, if she had been not his wife but his 
daughter, an episcopal parallel might be 
cited. Against Madame Comte’s character 


grounded imputation whatsoever. Comte 
himself in his better days admitted as much. 








The Court granted her such redress as was 


‘in its power, and confided to her keeping 


there is by universal confession no well- 
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the papers in which she was interested; but 
it properly declined to brand Comte himself 
as insane. It is curious that this trial 
should have taken place some years, we 
believe, after the date which Comte had 


fixed for the commission to his hands of the. 


Directorate of Public Education in France. 
It occurred about the time when the Em- 
peror Napoleon, having fulfilled his mission 
of resisting the representative system, ought 
to have resigned the French Government to 
a proletarian triumvirate, whose mission it 
would be to prepare the way for the definite 
establishment of the Positivist system in 
Church and State. Messieurs Emile Olli- 
vier, Daru, and Buffet do not bear much 
resemblance to a proletarian triumvirate ; 
and alas! for the uprooting of Parlia- 
mentary institutions and the voluntary 
resignation of the Emperor. But if mis- 
taken prophecy is the mark of a madman, 
Dr. Cumming, living, is not safer from the 
charge and its consequences than Comte, 
dead. It is open, moreover, to Mr. Rich- 
ard Congreve, or any priest of humanity 
who feels so minded, to contend that, if 
Comte had survived to become Director of 
Public Instruction in France, all the rest 
would have followed. Dr. Cumming has 
not left himself any similar loophole. If 
any one likes to pronounce that many of 
Comte’s opinions and practical aims were 
extravagant, absurd, or, with more rhe- 
torical emphasis, insane, we shall by no 
means contradict him. There are peo- 
Re who would possibly say as much of 
fr. Carlyle’s ideal of society and of gov- 
ernment, and of M. Louis Blanc’s, of Plato’s 
imaginary republic, and of Calvin’s actual 
theocracy, or the theological opinions of the 
late Mr. Henry Drummond. The over- 
weening egotism of Comte often seemed to 
show mental derangement, but it did not 
exceed that of Rousseau. The demon of 
Socrates and the amulet of Pascal would 
afford ground as good for an historic com- 
mission de lunatico inquirendo as any of M. 
Comte’s eccentricities. The theological 
bigotry and cowardice which deplore that a 
French Court of Law declined to pronounce 
a judgment of insanity on a system of phi- 
losophy and polity, sound or unsound, wise 
or foolish, have in England illustrated noth- 
ing more than the alarming intolerance of 
an aggressive and half-educated Dissent. 
Biography and criticism may take account 
of the fact that M. Comte’s early St. Simoni- 
anism and his late assumption of the Su- 
. preme Pontificate of Humanity were sepa- 
rated from each other by what he used to 
call a severe cerebral crisis spent within a 
maison de santé. But Courts have no juris- 
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diction to try the sanity of a system of phi- 
losophy. 

More unfortunate than Leverrier or Comte 
is a mathematician yet more illustrious than 
either. Vrain Lucas, the forger, has taken 
his place in prison and in history; and he 
will go down to posterity attended by M. 
Michel Chasles as his dupe. Mathematical 
opinion places M. Chasles, we believe not 
only in the first rank among the cultivators 
of his science, but first among the first. 
Yet he will presently be forgotten by all but 
a few savans, for science yea its most 
successful cultivators little more than the 
shadow of a name, pees them by as it 
speeds on to its goal. He will be remem- 
bered, however, in the history of folly, 
which is fresh in every age. There is some- 
thing of tragedy in the story of M. Chasles, 
and tragedy is not the less painful for the 
commingling of the ludicrous. No greater 
calamity can happen to a man of brains than 
to be made a fool of. His intellect is his 
point of honour, as courage is a soldier's, 
and chastity a woman’s. M. Chasles is the 
hero of a fool’s tragedy. Perhaps every 
tragedy deserves this title, calamity enter- 
ing through some crevice in the armour of 
wisdom. Be this as it may, there is no 
doubt of the special appropriateness of the 
name in this case. Bat for Vrain Lucas, 
the weakness of M. Chasles might have been 
anknown to himself and to the world. In 
that forger he met his destiny, as Napoleon 
used to say that in Sir Sidney Smith he en- 
countered the man who marred his fate. It 
is a pity that some mystic foreboding did 
not warn him of the approach of his evil 
genius. The advocate of Vrain Lucas 
apologized for him, we believe, on the 
ground that M. Chasles’s simplicity and 
credulity were really too tempting to be 
resisted. The man who could believe in 
the authenticity of letters from Mary Mag- 
dalen, Lazarus; and Pontius Pilate, and 
from Julius Grecinus to Jesus Christ, was 
a seductive victim. The forgery by which 
Pascal was made to rob Newton of his great 
discovery, and the letter which Louis XIV., 
being then an infant of three years, spoke, 
‘¢in a voice so often all-powerful, of the 
illustrious, persecuted Galileo, the friend of 
his grandmother, Marie de Medicis,” would 
probably have failed to deceive M. Chasles, 
if the national vanity of a Frenchman had 
not blunted the acuteness of his own special 
department of a man of science. A feeling 
like that which has kept the Vengeur floating 
in French history, long after it had been 


sunk by Mr. Carlyle’s great guns, has led 
M. Thiers, it is said, to justify the mainten- 
ance as true of these now admitted forgeries. 
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The manner in which M. Leverrier, the 
late Auguste Comte, and M. Michel Chasles 
have lately come before the public, has 
some bearing on a controversy which was 
waged rather fiercely, nearly five-and-thirty 
years ago between Sir William Hamilton 
and Dr. Whewell, and which has lately 
been renewed by Mr. Mill in his examina- 
tion of the Scotch philosopher's writings. 
The proposition which, if we recollect 
arizht, is found in Dean Aldrich, that some 
good logicians are bad mathematicians, 
was practically converted by Sir William 
Hamilton into the assertion that no mathe- 
matician was good for anything else. He 
brought all his learning to the proof of this 
strange opinion as a matter of fact, and all 
his logic and philosophy to establish it on 
grounds of reasoning. Sir William Hamil- 
ton of Edinburgh, as Professor de Morgan 
used to call him, unconsciously anticipating 
the Papal definition of Dr. Cumming of 
Scotland, hated mathematicians with a 
thoroughgoing hatred, and could not bear 
their intrusion into his own department of 
thought. He cursed Mr. De Morgan as 
heartily for his doctrine of numerically 
definite syllogisms as the ancient gramma- 
rian prayed heaven to confound his rival 
for his theory of irregular verbs. It is still 
safe on this side of the Tweed to express 
dissent from some of the opinions of Sir 
William Hamilton. North of it, he has 
been erected into a kind of metaphysical 
Pope, and divides intellectual empire with 
John Knox. If Scotland still possessed an 
independent Parliament, one of its first acts 
soul poobably be to make the questioning 
of any doctrine of Hamilton’s philosophy a 
penal offence, as the contradiction of Aris- 
totle was in France during a part of the 
middle ages. We sometimes feel very 
anxious for Professor Bain at Aberdeen. 
The boldness which urged Servetus to 
Geneva was scarcely greater than that which 
led Mr. Mill to St. Andrew’s to deliver bis 
Inaugural Address. The metaphysical reign 
of terror has not, however, penetrated into 
Engiand. We venture, therefore, to ques- 
tion the dictum that mathematician and 
blockhead are practically convertible terms. 
Sir William Hamilton assumed that every- 
thing foolish which has ever been said and 
done by a mathematician is due to his 
mathematics; and that everything wise 
which may be attributed to him springs 
from some other source. Mathematicians 
who are only mathematicians prove that 
special ability in their science not only ma 
consist, but is naturally associated, with 
general dulness. Mathematicians who are 
eminent in other things prove that a man 
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may be secondarily a mathematician who is 
primarily something better, the higher 
order of ability including the lower. Put- 
ting every mathematician arbitrarily into 
one or other of these two classes, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton proves his case by begging 
the question. It is amusing to note the 
collision between Sir William Hamilton’s 
mathematical and his philosophical antipa- 
thies. He cannot resist quoting from Con- 
dillac the statement that of four celebrated 
metaphysicians — Descartes, Malebranche, 
Leibnitz, and Locke — Locke, who was not 
a mathematician, was greatly superior to 
the other three. Sir William, who hated 
Locke almost as much as he did Dr. Thomas 
Brown or Mr. De Morgan, is constrained 
to dispute Condillac’s judgment in the act 
of quoting it for tke purpose of his argu- 
ment. It is curious that Sir William Ham- 
ilton’s immediate predecessors in the Scotch 
school of philosophy — Reid and Dugald 
Stewart — whose works are to his as the 
text is to the comment, were both profes- 
sors of mathematics before they were pro- 
fessors of metaphysics. Sir William Ham- 
ilton’s collection of instances to prove that 
mathematicians, as such, are persons of 
inferior intelligence, only shows that some 
of the time which he directed to developing 
his New Analytic, and to thinking out the 
quantification of the predicate, mght have 
been profitably devoted to the study of Mr. 
Mill’s chapters on the logic of induction, 
and the nature and conditions of proof. 
His philosophical argument is not a whit 
stronger than his historic evidence. Math- 
ematical truth depends upon intuition and 
reasoning from intuition. ‘‘The mere act 
of intellect,” says Sir William Hamilton, 
‘* which an act of intuition determines is of 
all mental energies the feeblest.” It follows 
from this statement that when Newton, as a 
boy, saw the self-evident truth of the most 
difficult propositions of Euclid on reading the 
statement of them, as clearly as if they were 
axioms, the mental energy which he exhibit- 
ed was typically feeble. The contemplation 
which we attribute to the Divine Mind, as 
its intellectual essence, of the sum of things 
in their simultaneous relations to each other, 
and of effects in their causes, being intui- 
tive, is, on Sir William Hamilton’s theory, 
of a lower order than the painful struggle 
by which finite intelligences press on from 
the known to the unknown. Though the 
relation of the human mind to the universe 
is not that of the microcosm to the macro- 
cosm, human knowledge surely approaches 

rfection in the degree in which this fancy 
is realized. A world framed by measure- 
ment and numbers cannot be understood 
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and imaged without that mathematical train- 
ing and knowledge which Sir William Ham- 
ilton lacked and disparaged. That incapac- 
ity for affairs, and that ignorance of men, 
which Sir William Hamilton attributed to 
mathematicians, belong to them rather as 
students and abstract thinkers than as 
students of a particular subject dealing with 
abstractions of a special order. He has 
failed to prove, what in the nature of things 
scarcely admits of rigid proof, and therefore 
should not have been asserted, that they 
are at once the most unreasonably sceptical 
and the most childishly credulous of men. 
Ther: have been non-mathematical system- 
builders as extravagant as M. Comte, upon 
whose mathematics, by the way, though he 
was stronger in that than in any special 
science, Arago threw contempt. In spite 
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of M. Michel Chasles, antiquaries and 
scholars, whose dealings are not with 
demonstrative but with contingent and prob- 
able matter, have usually been as easy 
dupes as any other class of men. The 
uscillations of literary and historic criticism 
are a patent exhibition of the two opposite 
extravagances of credulity and incredulity 
which Sir William Hamilton held to be the 
special vice of mathematical training. The 
poems of Rowley, the tragedy of Vortigern, 
the works of Ossian, the island of Formosa, 
the upas-tree of Java, and the drinking-horn 
of Hardicanute, are a few of many instances 
which prevent the helmet of Mambrino and 
the stone discovered by Mr. Pickwick, on 
which Bill Stumps had traced his mark, from 
being set down as extravagant caricatures. 





Notes on ReMARKABLE Omens. — All omens ; 


are not indiscriminately worthy of observation, 
but they are at the same time not to be syste- 
matically despised. They should neither shake 
our furtitude nor diminish our confidence in 
a great ruling power. Small incidents have 
sometimes preluded great events; nor is there 
any direct superstition in noticing these appa- 
rent forerunners, though there may be much 
superstition in being too deeply moved by them. 
When William the Norman was landing on the 
Sussex coast his foot slipped, and he fell to the 
ground. One of his soldiers gave the incident a 
very courtly turn by crying out loudly, “* Joy 
to you, sir! You have already taken possession 
of England!’? A short time after, when the 
same prince was arming himself for the battle 
of Hastings, he perceived that in his hurry he 
had put on his coat of mail the lower side upper- 
most; but instead of showing any symptoms of 
superstitious discouragement, he cheerfully said 
to his attendants, ‘* By this I prognosticate that 
my dukedom is turned into a kingdom.’? A 
inmost singular chain of circumstances preceded 
the assassination of that excellent monarch Hen- 
ry IV. of France. In the morning of the day on 
which he was murdered by Ravaillac, Friday, 
May 14, 1520, he was excessively pensive. In 
the hop? of composing his spirits, he threw him- 
self on his bed, but was unable to rest. Thrice 
he rose, and thrice he fell on his knees in prayer. 
Soon after, repairing to the presence-chamber, 
his attendants endeavoured to divert the melan- 
choly which preyed so deeply on his mind. . Be- 
ing naturally amiable and cheerful, he tried to 
fall in with the well-meant pleasantry of his no- 
bles, and attempted to smile, but concluded thus : 
‘*We have laughed enough for Friday; there 
will be weeping on Sunday.’? His Queen, 
Marguerite de Medicis, had been crowned but 
the day before. La Brosse, a physician, is by 
some reported to have said to the Duke de Ven- 





dome on that evening, ‘‘ If the King survives a 
danger which threatens him at present, he will 
live these thirty years.’ The duke entreated 
the King to grant this physician an audience, 
and repeated what the old gentleman had been 
saying. His Majesty, with unusual asperity 
and hastiness, replied, ‘* He is an old fool for 
telling you such things, and you are a young 
one if you believe him.’’ The duke’s rejoinder 
given was respectful and sensible: ‘Sire, one 
may not believe such things, but one may fear 
them.’? Bayle, however, has endeavoured to 
shake the credit of this whole story. The same 
day, as the King and Queen were walking 
through an apartment of the palace, the King 
stopped to speak with somebody present. The 
Queen stopping at the same time, he said to her 
as by a spirit of involuntary prophesy, ‘*Go on, 
go on, Madame the Regent.’’? A few nights*be- 
fore the catastrophe the Queen dreamed that all 
the jewels in her crown were changed into pearls 
and that she was told pearls were significative 
of tears. Another night she started and cried 
out in her sleep, and waked the King, who, ask- 
ing her what was the matter, she answered, ‘I 
have had a frightful dream; but I know that 
dreams are mere illusions.’’ ‘* I was always of 
the same opinion,’’ said Henry; ‘* however, tell 
me what your dream was.’’ ‘I dreamed,’’ 
continued she, ‘‘that you were stabbed with a 
knife under the short ribs.’’ ‘*Thank God,’’ 
added the King, ‘‘ it was butadream.’’? On 
the morning of the fatal day his Majesty was, as 
we have before observed, unusually low. More 
thar once he said to those about him, ** Some- 
thing or other hangs very heavy on my heart.’’ 
Before he entered his carriage he took leave of 
the Queen no fewer than three times, and had 
not passed through many streets ere Rvvaillac 
gave him that fatal thrust which deprived 
France of one of the most generous and humane 
sovereigns she ever had. Dub. Univ. Mag. 
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From The Economist, Mar. 12. 
THE COURSE OF SPECULATION AND ITS 
EFFECT ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


THE most obvious speculation of the last 
few months in the money market is in tele- 
graph shares, but these are not of much real 
effect. The amount of capital involved in 
them is, in comparison, very small; and 
this is one secret of their ready success. 
The amount of capital in the — 


x > 


Anglo-American is . . 1,800,000 

French American . 1,200,000 
But these are not sums of which the invest- 
ment can make a serious effect on the money 
market. The savings of the country, even 
when the country is ‘saving least, can easily 
bear tasks of that magnitude ; but it is quite 
different with another tendency of capital at 
present. By far the most remarkable fea- 
ture is, that our own funds remain stationa- 
ry, but foreign funds rise in value. There 
is no increased competiton for Consols, but 
there is an increased competition for vari- 
ous kinds of foreign securities. 


Consols were this time in 1868 
“ “ 1869 


+ 98 
- 92 
Now are... 92 


Compare these figures with the following 
table of foreign stocks : — 


Price 

Dec. am Fo 36, Increase, 

1268 1869 Per an, 
American 5-20’s, 1882 . 74. . 8 e 
Argentine 6 per Cent., 

1868 os 16 
Brazilian 5 per ‘Cent., 1965 78 . . 8% .. ll 
Chilian 6 per Cent., iss7. 96 1. 9. + 
cares ove per Cent., 1864 8 .. 99. 8 

yg fade 1861 6... 6. 8 
Tobacco S..@8. 5 
Russian _ Anglo-Duteh, 
9 .. 90. 1 
Or8-Vitebek 5 ‘per ‘Cent. 
ee ees 2 Bae 8 
rice 


Price P 
": 2, Feb. 26, Increase. 


1870. as Cent, 
Seen Gi’, WS - a! a. << @ 13 
= ne Jen’ 

1868 op 81 . 86. 7 
Brazilian 5 per Cent., 1365 84... 89. 6 
| ee hf Aent.,1867 . 9% .. 9. . 8 
E per Cent., 1864 88x 2m... — 
I ne per Cent, 1801 . 657 . 65.,- 

. PB o Loan . 86xd Sec 
Russian — ‘Anglo-Dutch, 

1866 o « Me = 
Orel-Vitebsk 5 per Cent. 

Guar. eS. « @.. 4 
French 3 p per Cents . 7142 . 7407 . 8 
eer: (Prinelpalities 7 

>. @..B 
Turkish 5 per Cent’, 1868 2.. 4. 7 


in many cases very 


—where the rise is 
marked. 

Now if the appetite for foreign stocks 
goes on increasing at this rate, the effect on 
our money 


market will be considerable. 





THE COURSE OF SPECULATION, ETC. 


Governments of great countries have never 
been rare in the world, nor are they rare 
now. There are many countries which 
could use far more money than anyone will 
lend to them most profitably. Very large 
sums may be employed if only the owners 
of those sums are willing. And the effect 
on our market is obvious and direct ; often 
a considerable part of a foreign loan is taken 
in bullion, and the amount is always so 
much abstracted from our loan fund, leaving 
us so much the less to lend to others. 





Proaress OF British Mercnant Suip- 
PING.—A Parliamentary paper has just 
been published showing in a variety of tables 
the progress of the British shipping trade 
since the year 1838. ‘The returns relate to 
a great mary interesting questions in com- 
parative statistics, but we need only pick 
out for the present one or two of the less 
known facts. One of these is the enormous 
preponderance of the British steam fleet, 
the evidence of which has never before 
been put before the world in the same way. 
In the year 1868 the British Empire pos- 
sessed no less than 977,292 tons of sea-go- 
ing steamers, against 135,259 tons belong- 
ing to France, 22,194 to Holland, and 
36,856 to Hamburgh. The total for the 
United States is not given, but it was 
198,115 tons in 1867, and the trade is 
known to have been since at a standstill. 
England has more than twice the tonnage in 
steamers of the States named put together. 
The rapidity of the increase in England is 
equally remarkable. In 1850 the tonnage 
we possessed was 187,631; in 1860 it was 
nearly treble that figure, viz., 500,144 tons ; 
and now in 1867 it is 977,292 2 tons — almost 
double the figure of 1860. There is also 
ample evidence in the figures that the prog- 
ress made during late yeats in the maritime 
commerce of the world is mainly English. 
Making a comparison with France, it ap- 
= that while the tonnage employed in 
rance in 1858 was 12,784, 368 tons, and in 
the United Kingdom 50,316,553, the com- 
parison in 1867 was — France, 14,928,622 
tons, and England, 65,037,056 tons. Our 
rate of progress has thus been much greater, 
although the magnitude of our trade even 
ten years ago was so much over that of 
France. Of the 65,037,056 tons no less 
than 56,593,816 tons, or four-fifths were 
English, while of the 14,928,622 tons en- 
gaged i in the French trade only about two- 
thirds are French. From another statement 
again, it appears that French shipping has 
hardly increased at all during these ten 





Needy 


There will be no want of borrowers. 





years; and that while 69 per ‘cent. of the 
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shipping employed in 1858 in the direct 
trade between England and France was 
English, and 28 per cent. French, 3 per 
cent. being under foréign flags, the propor- 
tions in 1867 were: — 


English 
French 


The Board of trade has thus made out its 
point as to the preponderance of British ship- 
ping. The transformation cannot have taken 

lace without causes which are well worth 
inquiring into. Shipping at any rate is not 
one of the trades in which there is any sus- 
picion that we have not been holding our 
own against the foreigner. 


Tae Last Device or THE Erte Rina. — 
The statement that the Erie ring have re- 
sorted to a new device for robbing the 
shareholders of their property will cause no 
surprise. It was evident, when the share- 
holders here formed a committee for their 
protection, that there would be no limit to 
the chicanery and fraud that would be prac- 
tised against them; and we have always en- 
tertained serious doubts as to the ultimate 
success of the shareholders, It would appear 
that they cau have little chance against the 
new scheme. The ring it seems have been 
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busy buying up the bonds of the railway 
and they are hurrying an Act through the 
corrupt local Legislature entitling the bond- 
holders on foreclosure to become owners of 
the property. And as they have still con- 
trol of the line it will not be difficult for 
them to furnish occasions for foreclosure. 
How such tactics are to be resisted with the 
Legislature and judges which New York 
State possesses, it 1s impossible to see. 
The worst of the matter is, that by this new 
device the ring obtains a new legal cover, 
against which an appeal to the Supreime 
Court would hardly avail. So long as there 
were judgments of the New York Courts 
to be reversed, there was some hope; but 
the Supreme Court will be slow to nullify 
the Act of a State Legislature clearly within 
the bounds of its authority. If the Supreme 
Court finds that it can give justice, it will 
only be under some general and far-fetched 
power of the Constitution. By pushing 
matters to extremity, however, the share- 
holders may force the better class of Ameri- 
cans to act strenuously against an evil which 
impairs so seriously the foreign credit of 
every State and corporation in the Union. 
Nor will it be for the interest of the Su- 
preme Government if its Court of Law deny 
justice to litigants whose rights are so clear 
and so conspicuous before the world. 





Tue First Trarric Returns oF THE Suez 
CanaL, — The Suez Canal Company are to be 
commended, the Economist thinks, for their 

ublication of the receipts from the undertaking. 
t is only common justice to all concerned that 
the progress made in the development of the en- 
terprise should be regularly exhibited. What- 
ever expectations may be disappointed by the 
results realized, the attempt at concealment 
would be the worst possible policy. We say this 
in spite of the apparent smallness of the return. 
Up to the 31st of January last, when the Canal 
had been open for traffic rather more than two 
months, the receipts had been 567,872f., or 
£22,714, which, at the outside, is at the rate of 
£186,284 per annum. Of course, such a rate 
of traffic would never do, and would hardly jus- 
tify the opening of the Canal at all. Still, it is 
evident, that the first month or two, and even 
more, could be only tentative — that time would 
be required to make the utility of the Canal duly 
felt, and enable capitalists to provide ships for 
the new route; and the figures, therefore, are 
no test of what the traffic will be when a fair 
start has been made. We cannot see that that 
traffic, for a long time to come, will be so large 
as shareholders and the public were led to ex- 





pect; but we should regret if the present figure 
were not rapidly improved, and at least as 
much received as will pay working expenses. 


Court PuaisTeR.— It is so easy says the Sci- 
entific Review to make this article, and so diffi- 
cult to purchase it genuine, that the process 
should be known in every household. Soak 
bruised isinglass in a little warm water for 
twenty-four hours; then evaporate nearly all 
the water by gentle heat, dissolve the residue in 
a little prvof spirits of wine, and strain the 
whole through a piece of open linen. The 
strained mass should be a stiff jelly when cool. 
Now, extend a piece of silk on a wooden frame, 
and fix it tight with tacks or packthread. Melt 
the jelly, and apply it to the silk thinly and 
evenly with a badger hair brush. A second 
coating must be applied when the first has dried. 
When both are dry, cover the whole surface 
with two or three coatings of balsam of Peru, 
applied in the same way. Plaister thus made is 
very pliable, and never breaks, 
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From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
AMERICAN ANNEXATION. 


Ir seems highly probable that before long 
we shall have to congratulate the United 
States on the acquisition of a new territory. 
We may safely wish them joy of their bar- 
gain. If they suppose that they will really 
add to their reputation and importance by 
appropriating an insignificant island (for its 
area is not above one-third of this notori- 
ously insignificant country) and 150,000 
semi-barbarous negroes, we can have no 
jealousy on the subject. The antecedents 
of the country do not appear to be very 
poet. Its history, so far as it has a 

istory, is chiefly a record of confused 
squabbling with its Haytian neighbours. It 
is probable that very few even of those 
omniscient beings, the competitors for Civil 
Service appointments, could give a distinct 
answer to the questions — What was the 
battle of Carreras? Between whom was it 
fought? Who were the conquerors, and 
what effect did the victory produce upon 
the constitution of the Dominican Republic ? 
We must decline to give any distinct answer 
ourselves. There is supposed, as we learn, 
to be a President, with a Senate and a 
House of Representatives, and a Supreme 
Court; but the succession to offices seems 
to be generally decided by the population 
rising en masse, slaying the existing ietien, 
and distributing the proceeds among them- 
selves, The religion is said to be the Ro- 
man Catholic, with a judicious infusion of 
negro superstitions. ‘There is not any par- 
ticular trade or commerce, except that Mr. 
Carlyles’s friend Quashee is presumed to 
raise an occasional pumpkin for his own 
consumption. The manners and customs 
we may suppose to be in the condition de- 
scribed by the proverbial naval officer. 
The state of the island seems to be one 
of permanent anarchy tempered by occa- 
sional insurrection. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that the admission of this very sim- 

le-minded population will do much to 
improve the general tone of public opinion 
in America, The new territory will be 
scarcely calculated to take a place side by 
side with Massachusetts or New York; 
and, considered as a practical illustration 
of the advantage of negro suffrage, it seems 
scarcely judicious in the ruling party to 
drag it from its natural obscurity. Neither 
can we suppose that the annexation is pro- 
posed from a benevolent desire of civilizing 
the inhabitants. The United States have 
quite enough on hand in that department, 
and the successes hitherto obtained in the 
civilization of the Red Indian are not so 
marked as to encourage an extension of 
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their energy. The precedent — if only the 
Dominicans are aware of its nature —is 
still less of an encouragement to the inhab- 
itants to come and be civilized. 

On the whole, we can only look on in 
wonder, and endeavour to give the authori- 
ties of the United States credit for some 
more intelligible policy than is apparent on 
the surface. The apparent absurdity of the 
scheme is in one sense the most significant 
thing about it. It looks as if the American 
people were once more beginning to feel 
the passion for annexation stirring within 
them. For some years past they have had 
matters of a very difficult kind to settle ; in- 
stead of annexing they have been strug- 
gling to keep their territory together, and 
they have incurred so huge a debt in the 
process as would seem calculated to steady 
them for some time to come. But it seems 
that, as soon as they have time to look 
round and begin to feel the burden a little 
lighter upon their shoulders, they immedi- 
ately have a return of the old appetite. 
Hitherto it has been satisfied with rather 
insignificant morsels. ‘They have bought a 
vast region of ice and rock somewhere near 
the North Pole; and now they seem to be 
making overtures to a disorderly gang of 
negroes in the West Indies. Perhaps as 
their strength returns their appetites will 
grow keener still. They will begin to feel 
a hankering after that ideal empire of Yan- 
kee imaginations, bounded on the north by 
the Aurora Borealis, and on the south by 
the Day of Judgment. They feel the an- 
cient impulse to widen their borders, though 
it is satisfied at present by such trifling 
morsels, The fathers of the Republic 
doubted whether Louisiana could be ac- 
quired without a breach of the Constitution. 
Now, it is hard to set any bounds to Ameri- 
can aspirations. St. Domingo and Alaska, 
considered as outlying farms, would be use- 
less and unprofitable pieces of property ; 
but, perhaps, they are regarded with a pro- 
phetic eye which sees the gaps now inter- 
vening filled up, and endows them, though 
valueless in themselves, with a certain 
esthetic propriety as rounding off and com- 
pleting the national estate. When an aspir- 
ing landowner buys a distant bit of inferior 
property, we may guess .that he is looking 
forward to the day when he will deal for the 
intervening region, and bring the whole 
estate within an unbroken ring fence. And 
so, perhaps, General Grant or Mr. Fish 
sees in vision the day when British Columbia 
will fall in on one side and Cuba on the other, 
and the now isolated regions be connected 
more directly with the main body of the 
national possessions. We, of course, have 
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nothing to do but to look on as spectators. 
Whether the talked-of annexation of St. 
Domingo indicates such aspirations, or is 
merely due to some of the intricate mancu- 
vres of Washington politicians, is a matter 
on which we can have no definite opinion. 
Such things are too deep for the penetration 
of the outside world. But it is worth while 
to watch the indications of a newly-roused 
passion for increase of territory. Such a 
disposition, especially while there are out- 
standing difficulties between ourselves and 
our cousins, might any day produce very 
awkward complications. The proposal to 
settle the Alabama grievance by a cession 
of British territory was absurd enough in 
itself, but may indicate to some extent the 
current of the national aspirations. The 
American people, we might have thought, 
would show their common sense by waiting 
quietly rather than attempting to force the 
market. They have already enormous tracts 
of waste territory which it will take genera- 
tions rather than years to cover even with a 
thin population. They have the task of 
consolidating a huge and straggling empire, 
separated by wildernesses and mountain 
chains; they have the still more difficult 
task of eradicating the bitter antipathies 
left by the great civil war. In short, they 
have work enough on hand to occupy their 
whole energy and statesmanship, for years 
tocome. It seems to be a superfluous pro- 
ceeding to plunge out of pure gaiety of 
heart into new acquisitions, and especially 
into acquisitions of so worthless a character. 
We generally attribute to them the power 
of taking a cool commercial view of transac- 
tions, and a disposition to test the value of 
a thing by the number of dollars it will 
fetch. But Americans have a romance of 
thcir own; every man of them seems to be 
more or less intoxicated when he thinks of 
the future of his country, and sees in imagi- 
nation its frontier slowly moving onwards 
till it includes the whole of the New World 
within its limits. 

When that passion brings their interests, 
real or imaginary, into conflict with our 
own, it will be time enough to discuss the 
proper policy to pursue. The time may, 
of course, come when the United States will 
cover America as the waters cover the 
sea. Canada may fall within the sphere of 
the gravitation which has already attracted 
these outlying dependencies. There are 
some deeply-seated tendencies against which 
it is in vain to fight by any ingenious 
political devices; and if it should ever ap- 

ear that our colonists were bdiertealy 
inclined to be absorbed in their gigantic 
neighbour rather than to continue their con- 
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nection with us, we could, of course, do 
nothing but acquiesce with the best grace in 
our power. Meanwhile, this policy of gath- 
ering up scraps here and there — of gather- 
ing barbarous negroes or simple wastes of 
territory into the fold — is not calculated to 
raise our opinion of the policy involved. 
Anattempt to attract Canada might at least 
imply a recognition of the advantages of 
recognizing ties of blood and similarity of 
character as a basis of union. But when 


we see a nation running about to pick up 
any stray fragments of Tand that happen to 
be in the market, without regard to the 
character of their inhabitants, if there are 
inhabitants, we cannot feel much admiration 
for the peculiar tendencies of its ambition. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE CREDIT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THERE is no subject upon which the many 
Americans who are at once shrewd and 
honourable men of business express them- 
selves with so much bitterness as the state 
of the credit of the United States in the 
European money markets. The United 
States ought, they say, if financial facts and 
past financial action are to be the tests of 
solvency, to rank among the most solvent 
bodies politic in the world. The Federa- 
tion, they urge, has never repudiated, and 
has never given the faintest sign of an in- 
tention to do so. The ignorant persons 
who suppose that it has done so probably 
confound the temporary but real inability 
to pay of Pennsylvania, and the temporary 
but deliberate dishonesty of Mississippi 
(then a raw and wild western slave State), 
with repudiation on the part of a Govern- 
ment which has no more connection with 
either of them than has the British Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer with the directors of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 
The United States further have never hada 
deficit once in all their history; their pres- 
ent surplus is enormous and recurrent ; their 
accounts are clear, well tested, and regu- 
larly rendered. Yet, if the price of their 
stocks in the European price-lists is the 
criterion of credit, how does American credit 
stand? It is better than that of those East- 
ern European Governments which borrow 
and spend with equal recklessness. It is 
better than that of Spain and Greece, which 
do not make a pretence of paying their 
debts. It is rather better than that of Italy 
and Austria, which, besides having chronic 
deficits, have lately taken to confiscating 
part of their creditors’ interests under the 
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name of taxation. But it is worse than the 
credit of Russia, which, though generally 
believed to be both honest and solvent, has 
adopted the bad practice of continually bor- 
rowing without rendering clear accounts of 
expenditure. It is much worse than that of 
France, of whose future, after the Empe- 
ror’s death, nobody feels the least certainty. 
It is very much worse than that of the Brit- 
ish Indian Government, which conducts an 
experiment unprecedented in the history of 
the world. And it is infinitely below that 
of the United Kingdom, with which, on 
every principle, it ought to be ona par. The 
Americans, who are confessedly sore at 
these unsatisfactory phenomena, are not, of 
course, blind to their cause. It is the con- 
stant folly of American public men in bab- 
bling about repudiation which brings it all 
about. One President has formally pro- 
posed to set oif all past 9Te of inter- 
est against the principal of a debt. One 
great American party fought a critical con- 
test in a doubtful State on the footing of 
paying off the largest part of it in incon- 
vertible paper money. The most energetic 
attempts have since been made to deprive 
these facts of significance; but the foreign 
creditor, who indicates his opinion by the 
price-list, has evidently not been wholly 
convinced. He knows that minorities in 
the United States have a way of suddenly 
becoming wajorities, apparently for no 
other reason than that the people like to 
give them a turn; and he knows that a 
popular majority committed to repudiation 
would act on its principles with an unflinca- 
ing and unblushing thoroughness with which 
the petty lapses of constitutional or des- 

tic Governments into bad faith would 
ear no sort of comparison. 

The success of Mr. Boutwell’s attempt to 
fund the greatest part of the American debt 
depends wholly and solely on the degree in 
which the mistrust of the creditors of the 
United States has been dissipated. Several 
schemes of the kind which were given to 
the world before and immediately after Gen- 
eral Grant’s accession to power had the 
weakness inherent in their being intended 
to make a profit out of the fear of repudia- 
tion. Their authors did not exactly say 
that they agreed with the politicians who 
proposed to pay off the Five-Twenties in 
greenbacks, but they at all events attached 
so much importance to the proposal that 
they thought it would frighten the public 
creditor into accepting a stock bearing a 
lower interest, but expressly promised to 
be paid off in gold, instead of the stock which 
bore a higher rate of interest about which 
this disgraceful quibble had been raised by 
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unprincipled politicians. Now of the prob- 
able success in the European markets of a 
scheme recommended in this way an Eng- 
lishman is a better judge than an American ; 
and therefore we do not hesitate to assert 
that it would have miscarried utterly. The 
undoubted uneasiness of the foreign cred- 
itor would have operated in a way wholly 
different from that expected. The plan of 
paying off the Five-Twenties in greenbacks 
— or, in other words, of substituting for a 
promissory note bearing interest and pay- 
able at a fixed date another promissory note 
not bearing interest and payable at an in- 
definite period — seemed to European cred- 
itors, to speak plainly, so impudently dis- 
honest that it would have deprived of all 
or nearly all value even the express prom- 
ise of the Government which paltered with 
it. European capitalists would have re- 
garded the express promise to pay in gold as 
standing on pretty much the same level as 
the implied promise which there was a hint 
of a possible intention to disregard. Even 
now the funding scheme under discussion in 
the Senate will only succeed in the European 
markets just so far as the suspicion of repu- 
diation las been dissipated. If the credit 
of the United States has really improved 
through the undoubtedly earnest protests of 
the present Government and Legislature 
against dishonesty, the Federation will be 
able to borrow at a lower interest than here- 
tofore, and may take steps for paying off 
the debt, which bears a higher interest, with 
the proceeds of the loan. The critical part 
of the new proposal is its borrowing part. 
The voluntary exchange of bonds for others 
bearing lower interest will only be a conse- 
quence of success in raising a loan. If the 
creditors of the United States perceive that 
through the favourable reception of these 
financial operations there is a probability of 
their being paid off at par, they will make 
their own calculations; and if they are dis- 
posed to continue their investments in the 
funds of the United States, they will accept 
the par value of their securities in the new 
stock. 

Mr. Boutwell’s present proposals have 
had their chances of success greatly in- 
creased by the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, that con- 
tracts for the payment of money made be- 
fore the passing of the Legal Tender Act 
must be discharged in gold. The legal 
grounds of the decision, and the question 
how far it was influenced by the political 
bias of the judges, have but little interest 
for our readers, but undoubtedly it tends to 
assist the borrowing power of the United 





States in two ways. First, it is now un- 
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doubted law, and must be followed in all 
courts subordinate to the Supreme Court ; 
and from this it follows that greenbacks 
have become totally useless for many pur- 
poses to which they were put, except so far 
as a given number of them may actually 
represent a certain amount of gold. The 
reasons for an early resumption of specie 
payments, have, therefore, greatly gained 
in force. In the next place, the Court has 


solemnly affirmed that there is an essential 
distinction between greenbacks and gold, 
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and has thus done much to disperse the fal- 
lacy which to a certain extent blinded the 
more ignorant and honest of the repudia- 
tors. Money, we understand the Court 
to tellus, must, in the absence of decisive 
indication to the contrary, be understood to 
imply the precious metal which is the pri- 
mary agent in carrying on the exchange of 
the world. The burden of proving that a 
contract may be discharged in greenbacks 
is on those who would discharge it in that 
commodity. 





Good Words for the Young. 
THE WELCOME GUEST. 


Jesus said, ‘‘I was an hungred, and ye gave me 
meat: I was thirsty, and ye 1 me drink: I wasa 
stranger, and ye took me in... Inasmuch as ye 
have done unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done unto me.” 


Tue sun glowed crimson in the west, 

And all around the clouds grew bright— 
So bright,they spoke of far-off rest 

Where shadows lose themselves in light. 
And shafts of glory stole between 

The forest shades, where, dim and drear, 
Tall pine-trees wave their plumes of green 

In stately silence, year by year. 


But when the sunset radiance fled, 
From tree, and field, and snowy height, 
The wind its wintry wings outspread, 
And flew in haste to find the Night. 
Its deep voice through the forest rang, 
Till every tree bowed to its call; 
And forth the magic Frost-man sprang, 
To show his strength o’er stream and fall. 


The forest fairies tripped away ; 
Wood fairies are so slight and small, 
That, though they like the cold, they say 
They cannot stand the wind at all. 
Some hid with dormice in their holes, 
And some where snug the squirrel slept, 
Or went to see the sleepy moles, 
Or in an old trunk sat and wept. 


Yet in the darkness and the gloom 

Was still one gleam of pleasant light, 
Where in the woodman’s little room 

A cheerful fire shone warm and bright, 
And pine logs blazing on the hearth 

(With light the fairies love so well): 
Far out upon the forest path 

The merry, dancing firelight fell. 


The room was poor, and yet intent 

Some angel may have watched within:— 
Who lowly love and true content, 

Except with heavenly help, may win? 





All round the fire the children sit, 
Busy and happy as could be; 

And Effie did her stocking knit, 
Nestling upon her father’s knee, 


The mother’s busy hands prepare 
The evening meal, and when ’tis spread 
She calls them to the simple fare — 
Potato soup and barley bread. 
Then did the father, rising, say— 
** For these His gifts God’s name be blest! 
We thank Thee Lord, and still would pray, 
Oh, come Thyself and be our guest! ”’ 


Then all sit down content and glad 
Around the plainly-furnished board; 
But little Effie, is she sad ? 
She does not smile nor speaks a word. 
Why is the little maiden dumb? 
At last the child said with a sigh, 
** We ask Him, but He does not come : 
He never comes, dear father: why?’’ 


Just then a feeble knock was heard, 
And when the door was opened wide, 
So cold he scarce could speak a word, 
There stood a poor old man outside, 
His clothing hardly covered him, 
It was so ragged and so old, 
Torn by the brambles, worn and thin, 
And yet the night was bitter cold! 


** Come in, my friend,’’ the goodwife said; 

** Sit down and warm you by the fire; 
Come, share with us our barley bread, 

And soup, as mach as you desire! ’’ 
Grateful and glad the weary man 

Entered the welcome warmth and rest, 
While eagerly the children ran 

To wait upon and serve their guest. 

* * * * * 


But Effie waits her answer yet 

*Mid all the pleasant talk and stir, « 
And does her father quite forget? 

At last he gently said to her, 
** My little Effie, say no more 

He comes not! , at our request, 
Now, in the person of His poor, 

The Lord has come to be our guest! 

J. E. Benpatt, 
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From Nature. 
CATCHING COLD. 


Two lectures were delivered in Gresham 
College on the evenings of the 14th and 15th 
January, ty Dr. Symes Thompson, the 
Gresham Professor of Medicine. 

The first of these lectures embraced a 
theme admirably adapted to fulfil the popular 
object with which this City professorship has 
been established, and as eminently suited to 
the present season: it treated of ‘* Catching 
Cold.” 

The Professor first described, by refer- 
ence to large drawings, the structure and 
arrangement of the parts concerned in the 
disorder—laying open the arcana of the 
nose, frontal sinuses, throat, voice-box, and 
chest, and showing the intimate relations by 
which these parts are connected, and the 
way in which modern science has found 
means to bring their inmost recesses under 
observation, and contrasting the precise 
knowledge of the present period with the 
ante-Sehneider days, when all catarrhal de- 
fluxions were held to be outpourings of the 
brain. It was pecans that the ordi- 
nary cold is simply, in the first instance, 
congestion of the warm, moist, blood- 
charged membrane, which lines all these 
cavities and is continuous throughout the 


series of them; but that this congestion is 
apt to pass on, under unfavourable circum- 
stances, to inflammation, and to consequent 


derangement of structure. The congestion 
merely means that more blood is thrust 
upon, and retained in, the minute channels 
and vessels of the membrane, than those 
channels and vessels can healthily accom- 
modate. The first cause of this forced en- 
ae ge is that cold is extensively applied 
to the internal skin, which then, under the 
constringing and contracting influence, 
drives its own blood out, partly into these 
surcharged tracts of mucous membrane. 
The injurious effect known as ‘* cold” is 
now sure to be realized if this external chill 
is experienced when the general system is 
weakened by exhaustion. It is also, in 
some persons, more apt to be produced at 
certain regular periods. 

The prevention of colds is to be accom- 
plished by keeping the skin in a healthy and 
vigorous state, so that it may at once re- 
sume its proper and normal condition when 
chills have been suddenly applied to it: 
then the internal congestions are avoided 
or removed simultaneously with the exter- 
nal contraction and stagnation. The habit- 
ual use of cold bathing in the early morning 
is one very powerful means to this end: it 
trains the vessels of the skin to rise vigor- 





ously into renewed action after the applica- 
tion of achill. The relaxing influence of 
over-heated apartments should be avoided, 
because that saps the power of vigorous re- 
action; but, in cold weather, the utmost 
care should be taken to have the entire skin 
efficiently protected by warm clothing. The 
powers of the system in periods prone to the 
production of colds, and most especially 
when the temperature of the external air is 
between 32 and 40 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
heat scale (for that is the condition in which 
the danger is found to be most certainly in- 
curred), should be more carefully main- 
tained by the judicious use of sustaining 
food, and by the avoidance of every kind 
of injurious derangement or excess. When 
once internal congestion has been set up, 
and the cold has been ‘‘ caught,” the thing 
to be done is immediately to bring back vig- 
orous circulation and exhalation in the skin. 
The Turkish bath is one of the most con- 
venient and certain of all contrivances for 
ensuring this object: in its absence the 
vapour bath, or hot air bath may be em- 
ployed. The action of the bath is to be 
reinforced by the administration of stimu- 
lants, first and foremost amongst which 
stands concentrated food. Indeed, the Pro- 
fessor’s pet stimulant seems to be ‘‘ White- 
head’s Solid Essence of Beef,” a New South 
Wales preparation, in which the nutritious 
principle of an ox is condensed into about 
nine pounds of easily transportable material, 
in which thirty pounds of beef are concen- 
trated into one pound of little cakes, each 
about the size of an ordinary silver five- 
shilling piece, and weighing half an ounce. 
One cake is calculated to prepare two large 
breakfast cups of good beef-tea. The pre- 
aration differs from Liebig's Extract of 
Meat chiefly in containing the gelatinous as 
well as the fibrinous constituents of the 
flesh. The Gresham Professor scattered 
the little round cakes, out of neat half-pound 
cases, liberally to his audience, recommend- 
ing them to begin at once to fortify them- 
selves against the inclement atmospheric 
influences. He gave one very interesting 
instance of the value and power of this pre- 
paration by alluding to a case that had fallen 
within his experience on the very day of 
the lecture. A patient had been brought 
into the Brompton hospital in a sinking 
state, resulting from inability to take food. 
He was at the time all but pulseless and 
cold, and evidently on the brink of the 
ve. He was placed in bed, and a cup- 
ull of the beef-tea prepared from the ‘* solid 
Essence” administered. The preparation 
was retained in the stomach, and in ten min- 
utes from the time of its administration, 
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there was steady warmth all over the skin, 
and restored circulation. 

There is one expedient both for prevent- 
ing and curing ‘‘ colds,” which was not 
alluded to upon this occasion, bdt which is 
nevertheless as powerful as any of the meas- 
ures which were described, and it may be 
drawn upon in circumstances when those 
plans cannot be adopted, in consequence of 
the sufferer being compelled by the exigen- 
cies of life to continue to meet exposure to 
chilling influences. This is abstinence from 
drink, and liquid food of any kind, until the 
internal congestion is removed. The reme- 
dial action through the skin does its work 
by drawing away the superabundance of the 
circulating fluid from the overcharged part. 
But this desirable result is even more 
certainly ensured if the general bulk of the 
circulating fluid, or blood, is diminished by 
withholding supplies of the more liquid, or 
watery, ingredient; which may be done 
where the digestive pase is unimpaired, 
without in any way diminishing the richer, 


or more immediately nourishing portion. 
The instant the general bulk of the circulat- 
ing blood is diminished, the excess contained 
in the congested and overcharged mem- 
branes is withdrawn and the cold is relieved. 
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Somewhat severe thirst sets in ; but curiously 
enough, simultaneously with the occurrence 
of this thirst, the congested internal mem- 
branes grow moist, and exhale gently and 
naturally in consequence of the relief of 
the overcharged vessels. All that is then 
necessary is to keep the supply of drink 
down to the point which enables some meas- 
ure of thirst to be maintained; and during 
its maintenance there is not the slightest 
chance of the recurrence of the cold. Dr. 
Thompson dwelt empliatically in his lec- 
ture, upon the fact that, whereas certain 
ailments, such as the eruptive fevers, bring 
with them an almost complete immunity 
from the recurrence of the affection, it is 
just otherwise with ordinary colds. The 
more frequently they occur, the more fre- 
quently they may be looked for. They 
bring with them increased susceptibility of 
the internal membranes to congestive de- 
rangements. Under such circumstances 
diminution of drink, sustained at the point 
of persistent moderate thirst, is the most 
powerful and certain preventive of conges- 
tive disorder, and the most sure remover of 
undue internal susceptibility, that can be 
adopted. 





How Mr. Peasopy’s Bopy was EMBALMED. | 


Toe GREASE FROM THE THAMES Mup, — 


— The preservation of the remains of the late | Since our last we have examined a sample of the 


Mr. Peabody was intrusted, the Lancet says, 
to the hands of Dr. Parry. The process carried 
out consisted in injecting the whole body, 
through the arteries, with a strong solution of 
arsenic, containing also some bichloride of mer- 
cury. _Twenty-four hours afterwards another 
liquid, consisting ofa saturated solution of tannic 
acid, was thrown in, with the view of effecting 
the gradual conversion of the gelatinous struc- 
tures into tanno-gelatine or the basis of leather. 
None of the viscera were removed or disturbed. 
Before the opening into the chest required for 
the injection through the aorta was closed, an 
arsenical paste, or father cream, consisting of 
arsenic, camphor, and spirits, was introduced 
into the thoracic cavity, also through an open- 
ing in the diaphragm into the cavity of the abdo- 
men, and freely distributed about. Death had 
taken place about two days and a half before the 
process was commenced, and decomposition had 
set in, so as to produce great distension of the 
abdomen; but the process was found to check 
all this, and when completed, all signs of a ten- 
dency to decomposition were removed. We may 
add that under the silk shroud, and upon the 
floor of the coffin, there was placed a bed of well- 
burned animal charcoal. ; 





| grease derived from the Thames mud at Batter- 


sea, It is of a yellowish tint, very like inferior 
butter in appearance, taste, and smell. Of 
course, the nature of it, and the method of ob- 
taining it, are the chemists’ secrets, and it is 
only possible to speculate on the matter. Mud, 
in itself, as consisting of particles of inorganic 
matter, such as flint, granite, sand, clay, or 
wood, reduced by attrition, and mixed with wa- 
ter, can yield nothing of a nutritious character. 
We must therefore look to other substances for 
the matter in question. The silicates of potash 
and soda when in solution have a gelatinous ap- 
pearance; but this is not quite what we get. 
Peat is a more likely source, as it yields paraffin 
and also stearine and analogous fatty bodies. 
The chances are that peat may be found on the 
banks of the Thames; but it is yet more likely 
that the ground is impregnated with fatty mat- 
ter, the refuse of manufactories, of ships, and 
derived from other sources. One thing is cer- 
tain, the manufacture of this grease from the 
mud has been going on for a long time, and 
quantities of it are shipped to Holland weekly. 
South London Press. 
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From Tinsley’s Magazine. 
POPULAR SCIENCE, 

Many circumstances prove ‘that a taste 
has arisen for scientific information, if not 
scientific study, beyond that of any antece- 
dent period. Popular magazines, the stand- 
ard matter of which is assumed to be fiction, 
nevertheless find room occasionally for 
scientific papers. Scientific lectures are 
generally well attended if only the lecturer 
be competent; and here the fact should be 
heeded, that in proportion as a lecturer is 
more deeply versed in the subject on which 
he treats, so does he commend himself to 
an audience. It is worth while to investi- 
gate the causes of this change; for un- 
doubtedly it is a change, and it is rather 
sudden. Not by all is this change accepted 
at one even value. Whilst some persons 
deprecate the scientific spirit, associating it 
with some notion of irreligion, or at the 
least free-thinking, others foster the spirit 
as one calculated to elevate the mind to 
conceptions of the Deity such as the mind 
of an individual unacquainted with science 
can never aspire to. Meantime science 
advances, drawing within its ranks men of 

ure minds and high theological training. 
The time has come when, if members of the 
clergy be sought to deprecate scientific cul- 
ture, they cannot be found in the very high- 
est clerical ranks. Upon the laity science 
has imposed a yet stronger hold. Oxford 
and Cambridge, abandoning their ancient 
eee aw of exclusive devotion to the dead 
anguages and pure mathematics, have fallen 
in with the sentiment of the day. Both 
Oxford and Cambridge have established 
= chemical laboratories, and the col- 
ateral science of geology has been studied 
at Cambridge with a devotion and freedom 
from theological bias eminently characteris- 
tic of the spirit of the times. Some ex- 
planation may be found for the scientific 
tendencies of the age in practical utilitari- 
anism — men being induced to study sci- 
ence for what it may bring; and much as it 
is the custom to deprecate this incentive, 
still the concession must be granted that 
practical utility is one not unworthy the 
aspiration of mankind. Some confusion 
exists as to the meaning of this word ‘ util- 
ity,” and a loose way of expression has 
become usual regarding it that may be 
worth while to dispose of. If a man could 
bring himself to believe that any specified 
branch of knowledge, acquired through 
scientific inquiry, was actually, in every 
sense, useless, and ever must be useless — 
then, I apprehend, he would not be morally 
justified in giving time to its study. The 
act is he does not believe this: he cannot 
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believe this; the assumption would be 
wholly adverse to every teaching of periods 
gone by. No words are, perhaps, more 
ill-applied than ‘‘ practical” and ‘* unprac- 
tical” in respect to science. The history 
of science shows that facts, the utility of 
which could not only not be seen at the 
time, but not for long ages after the time in 
some cases, have at length been turned to 
the most material account. No science is 
more rich in these examples than chemistry, 
understanding that science, as is usual in 
England, to comprehend electricity and 
certain other branches of physics as well. 
The example of she electric telegraph has 
been so frequently adduced in support of 
this, that 1 almost hesitate to adduce it; 
still, to omit that illustration would be 
a mistake in such an argument as we are 
—_ When the Danish philosopher 

ursted, in 1819, proved that an electric 
current travelling in any one direction de- 
tlected a magnetic needle at right angles to 
itself, no sort of use for this discovery was 
at the time apparent. It seemed to be in 
the list of things popularly called useless. 
Nevertheless, in time — and, for a discov- 
ery to take effect, no long time — it 
culminated in one form of the electric 
telegraph. Then, again, when Faraday 
proved, that by winding an insulated wire 
around an iron bar, and transmiting elec- 
tricity through the wire, the bar was in- 
stantaneously converted into a powerful 
magnet, he laid the foundation of other 
varieties of the electric telegraph; and the 
electricians who, before his time, proved 
that electricity could be made to develop 
colour in a chemical salt furnished a princi- 
ple on which is based a third variety. Up 
to this day all the electric telegraphs made 
or proposed — whether to indicate by bell- 
ringing, dial-work, actual printing in ordi- 
nary letters, printing by accepted signs, or 
telling their tale by change of colour (and 
electric telegraphs can do all this) are but 
developments of three electrical functions 
that, when discovered, seemed as far from 
useful application as well might be. Take 
electrotype, again; the beautiful process 
whereby a thin layer of gold, silver, or 
other metal may be deposited on a conduct- 
ing surface ; consider the numerous practi- 
cal applications of this art, the manifold 
ways in which it conduces to the utilities of 
life: the principle on which it depends was 
known some time before any practical 
application became apparent. 

A very remarkable application of science, 
that seemed remote from any human need, 
is even now taking place to most utilitarian 





purposes. After the decisive proof offered 
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by Dr. Tyndall at a Friday-evening Royal- 
Institution lecture, that air can be mechan- 
ically oe from dust by transmission 
through a filter of cotton-wool, it is impos- 
sible the demonstration can stop short of 
effecting a rational means of ventilation. 
Hitherto, ventilative contrivances of what- 
ever kind have merely had the end in view 
of admitting to apartments atmospheric air 
as pure, but no purer than the atmosphere 
without, or, at the very utmost, separating 
the gross fuliginous particles due to smoke 
by a rude contrivance of filtration, as was 
accomplished by Dr. Reid in the new 
Houses of Parliament. It is impossible 
after recent discoveries that ventilation can 
remain at that point of immature develop- 
ment. When certain facts in the history of 
atmospheric physical analysis shall have 
been laid before the reader in something 
like the order of their succession, the prac- 
tical bearing of Dr. Tyndall’s late illustra- 
tions will become apparent. There is a 
certain class of phenomena known to exper- 
imentalists by the general name of *‘ cataly- 
sis; ” a word of indefinite meaning, almost 
equivalent to an admission that the so-called 
catalytic function was not understood at all. 
Some catalytic agencies refer to the inor- 
ganic, others to the organic, kingdom; but 
the time seems almost come, if it is not 
already come, for abandoning the idea of 
organic catalysis altogether. Not many 
years.ago the change of sugar to alcohol 
under the action of yeast was said to be a 
catalytic change; in other words that the 
yeast acted as a ferment by mere contact in 
some inscrutable way. About the year 
1836, however, the discovery was made that 
the transmutation was an organic change 
due to the growth of certain minute fungi, 
none the less real because they were minute. 
Proceeding from this starting-point, micro- 
scopists soon found that whenever any sort 
of fermentation or decay occurred, myriads 
of small living: beings — in some cases veg- 
etable, in others animal, in yet others in- 
determinate — were to be found. Thus, if 
beef-tea be set aside in the open air, it soon 
tarns sour; and if, when in this condition, 
it be microscopically examined, it teems 
with animalcules. Again, the paste of 
wheaten flour, if set aside for a while in the 
open air, also becomes the abode of livin 

beings. These are two instances out o 

many ; the generalization being, that every 
fermenting or putrefying body was the abode 
of some form or forms of organic life. It 
was found that great diversity of type was 
discoverable in the living beings that per- 
vaded different substances, and that each 
class of body revealed its own forms of life. 
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For example, the yeast fungus has been so 
frequently observed and drawn, that micro- 
scopists now speak of it with the same con- 
fident familiarity a botanist does of any 
variety of the large field mushrooms.’ 
Again, the special form of animal life to be 
met with in sour paste is that of an eel, and 
under the guise of something like river 
eels they are to be found depicted. Parallel 
cases need not be adduced to make compre- 
hensible the philosophic boundary we are 
arriving at. Out of revelations like these 
the question naturally evolves itself: How 
came these things there? How came the 
yeast fungus in yeast, the paste eels in 

aste? and so on for the rest. One of two 
ypotheses must be adopted as a necessity. 
Either these living things must have been 
spontaneously generated, or must have been 
developed from some kind of ovum, seed, 
orgerm. As for the spontaneous-genera- 
tion hypothesis, any general reader would 
most likely abandon it as absurd; but this 
word *‘ absurdity ’’ is not lightly adopted by 
the philosopher, whose usual and only 
legitimate wav of dealing with a disputed 
proposition is to take measures by experi- 
ment, the issue of which shall be to place 
the truth or falsehood of the disputed phe- 
nomenon beyond question. Now, improba- 
ble as the thing may seem, the idea of 
spontaneous generation had, some few 
years ago, won to its side many advocates 
amongst philosophers on the Continent, 
especially in France ; the evidence on which 
they based their hypothesis being gathered 
from the fact that, notwithstanding all care 
they had been enabled to take to insure fair 
conditions of experiment, the living forms 
of decomposition, as, to generalize, we may 
call them, would and did present themselves. 
It was found that the passage of air through 
such destructive agents as oil of vitriol and 
potash solution did not interfere with the 
development of these small forms of life. 
Flour-paste, enclosed under a glass bell 
and exposed to air thus treated, soon be- 
came pervaded with its family of animal- 
cules; and similarly in respect to other 
bodies in which the phenomena of organic 
life would under ordinary circumstances be 
seen. Intrying other forms of air-purifica- 
tion, however, cotton-wool pressed hard 
was at length alighted upon as being whully 
efficient. More than one experimenter 
proved that certain things naturally prone 
to decompose suffered no decomposition: 
when exposed to air that had been carefully- 
filtered through cotton-wool. ‘The infer- 
ence was inevitable: the cotton-wool must 
have filtered away the floating germs of. 
organic life. 
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There was no spontaneous generation. 
In the cotton-wool these things must be, if 
one could only discover them. But how? 
how reveal and make manifest those micro- 
scopic forms of life? The task might well 
have seemed hopeless, but it has been ac- 
complished. Proof having been made, as 
already stated, that filtration of atmospheric 
air through a pledget of cotton-wool effect- 
ually separated the organic germs naturally 
pervading the atmosphere, a French experi- 
menter hit upon the following ingenious 
modification of the experiment. Instead of 
using ordinary cotton-wool, he emploved 
gun-cotton wool, which, not differing from 
ordinary cotton in texture, of course had 
the same physical effect. But the power 
accruing to the experimenter was this. 
Gun-cotton is easily soluble in ether, the 
glutinous fluid known as collodion being the 
result. So, having taken gun-cotton, M. 
Pasteur — for this was the ingenious experi- 
menter — used it asa filter; next dissolving 
the materials of his filter, he liberated into 
the transparent collodion whatever germs 
of organic life might be present. eing 
liberated, he subjected them to microscopic 
examination, and then what he had been in 
quest of was found. 

Hitherto the group of experiments I have 
been describing seems far enough away 
from any practical application. To the 
philosopher it might be very interesting 
that the question of spontaneous generation 
was settled in the negative — that the axiom 
omne ex ovo was upheld; but what use, the 
utilitarian might still inquire, were all these 
proofs? This we shall presently see. Few 
of us who are old enough can have for- 
gotten the discovery which the cholera 
visitation occasioned in 1848-50. Asiatic 
cholera was, comparatively speaking, a 
new disease. Until this century had some 
way advanced, it had never been seen or 
heard of even in India; whence, having 

one forth, its origin was traced back to a 
oealized region corresponding with the 
delta of the Ganges; and numerous investi- 
gations, conducted by many persons work- 
ing independently, associated it in some way 
with a detrimental crop of rice. It was 
natural that microscopists should apply 
themselves to the rice. They did so; and 
with the curious, though not unexpected, 
result of actually discovering a minute fun- 
gus. Analogies came in aid. Riceis a 
grass, and the fruit ordinarily called the 
seed of grasses was already known as be- 
ing prone to the growth of fungi: The so- 
called smut of wheat is of this sort, as in 
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a medical man, now deceased —the late 


Dr. Snow —first called attention to the- 


fact that the incidence of cholera was, 
in every case known to him, traceable 
either to the eating or drinking of things 
which in some way had been associated 
with previous cholera patients, or else to 
the eating and drinking of articles of food 
in which certain processes of decomposition 
were going on. The late Mr. Warington 
of the Apothecaries’ Hall, though not a 
medical man, came to the conclusion that 
Asiatic cholera depended in some way on 
the incidence of a certain sort of fermenta- 
tion; which was equivalent to expressing 
the belief, in-other words, that it depended 
on the growth of microscopic fungi. 
Collateral evidence was soon forthcoming. 
The immunity of copper smelting-works 
from cholera had become noticed ; and here 
young physicians, led away by false indica- 
tions, began to administer copper as a 
cholera remedy, but without success. 
Reasoning on the matter, the fact was re- 
membered that copper was not, under the 
ordinary circumstances of copper smelting, 
volatile. The cholera preventive, whatever 
it might be, must have been volatile — 
must have wrought its preventive agency 
through the air-passages, being absorbed 
by the lungs. Explanation must be sought, 
not in the copper itself, but in some colla- 
teral product or products. These were sul- 
phurous acid and arsenic; could the pre- 
vention of cholera be due to either of these ? 
Evidence on this point soon came to hand. 
It was found that men engaged in certain 
other operations involving the dispersion 
of sulphurous acid had also been free from 
cholera; and accordingly a large amount 
of evidence was in favour of the probability 
that sulphurous acid or its compounds 
would be valuable agents in the treatment 
of cholera, or rather to secure its preven- 
tion. All this accorded with previous 
knowledge as to this agent. The fact had 
long been known that sulphurous acid ab- 
solutely prevented the fermentation of or- 
dinarily fermentible things. In the year 
1849 a considerable amount of sugar-cane 
juice, charged in Barbadoes with sulphurous 
acid, was brought to this country, uncharged, 
and its full complement of sugar extracted. 
The Devonshire cider-maker, wishing to 
produce sweet cider for the London market, 
had long been in the habit of sulphuring bis 
casks, as he called the process, 7. e. burn- 
ing a sulphur-match inside the bunghole 
before turning in his yet unfermented cider. 
What he wished to effect was thus omy 
effec'ed —the sugar yet present, but whic 





like manner is rye ergot, a material used as 
medicine by the physician. In this country 








under the ordinary march of fermentation 
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would have been changed to alcohol, re- 
mained sugar, the cider kept sweet. An- 
other illustration. Certain makers of fruit- 
preserves in the City had discovered, 
whether by reasoning or practice I know 
not, that by rinsing out their preserve-ves- 
sels with the soluble bisulphite of lime, fer- 
mentation of the preserves was. obviated. 
Gradually we see an accumulation of evi- 
dence leading up to more than one practical 

oint. Next followed the announcement 
ya member of the medical profession that 
sulphite of lime was, so far as his experi- 
ence went, an absolute cure for choleraic 
diarrhea — a symptom that in times when 
cholera prevails runs on to cholera it- 
self. Other medical men tried this agent 
in their practice ; and having established its 
character, sulphite of lime is now sold for 
that purpose by most dispensing chemists. 
Next dawned the idea that sulphurous acid 
used in some form might be probably effica- 
cious in the preservation of meat. . Profes- 
sor Gamgee devoted himself to the neces- 
sary experiments, which, so far as they have 
gone, are wholly successful. By the adop- 
tion of this process, the details of which 
it is unnecessary here to give, carcasses of 
animals home-killed have beer rendered, 
so to speak, incorruptible. It remains yet 
to be seen whether the process be efficient 


to protect carcasses packed in the hold of a 
ship during a voyage of Australian sea tran- 


sit. If it be, then the problem of feeding 
our starving millions on good cheap animal 
food will have been solved. 

Let us pause to reflect on some of the re- 
markable, even stupendous, developments 
which have resulted from the seemingly 
abstruse and unpractical experiment of the 
German philosopher, who proved that fil- 
tered air would not prevent the develop- 
ment of living beings in his beef-broth. 
Whether the germs of these living beings 
be filtered away mechanically, or whether 
they are killed by the operation of sulphur- 
ous acid, the practical result is identical. 
lt cannot be said that the curious group of 
experiments detailed has culminated to its 
full practical issue; but Dr. Tyndall has 
drawn them to a focus, so to speak—has pop- 
ularized them to his audiences, and is work- 
ing in the new field with all his known en- 
ergy, and employing all his manifold re- 
sources. Although he is not a medical man, 
yet the belief in the germ theory of disease 
is so strongly fixed in his mind, that he has 
expressed himself ready to be the subject 
of experiment, by breathing a diseased at- 
mosphere, armed with no farther protection 
than a mouth-and-nose filter of cotton-wool. 

Perhaps the utilitarian in-a perfect sense 
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will cavil at the enunciation of spectrum 
analysis as a case in illustration of the point 
I wish to illustrate — namely, the practical 
application, time being given, of the most 
seemingly useless discoveries. He may tell 
me, that although it may be very interesting 
to know what the sun and stars are made of, 
and though spectrum analysis would seem 
to have taught us this, yet such knowledge 
is of no use to us. Looking at utility from 
his point of view, we must perhaps give way 
to the practical man, and say, ‘‘ Agreed.” 
Responding to this considerate deference, 
will the practical man kindly meet us _ half- 
way? Willhe please to remember, that, by 
aid of this spectral analysis Mr. Crooke 
discovered the new metal thallium? Will 
he admit that the discovery of any new 
metal belongs to his utilities? No, he 
says; thallium is not auseful metal. Well, 
I do not feel inclined to argue that point, 
the practical man and I viewing the evi- 
dence under lights so totally diverse. Not 
getting up a contest with him, I will pro- 
ceed to describe the facts and the general 
line of evidence on which this spectral anal- 
ysis is based. 

Everybody knows that when a sunbeam is 
passed through a triangular prism, the beam 
is decomposed into three primary colours: 
red, yellow, and blue. rer described 
as many as seven colours ; but more modern 
experimenters have proved all, save three, 
to be secondary — mere mixed tints. So 
much for colour; but the solar rays are not 
composed of light alone. They have heat 
rays too, and another set of rays termed 
‘* actinic,” to the operation of which latter 
chemical changes are referable—all the 
changes of daguerreotype and other sun- 
painting, wrongly called ‘* photography,” 
for example. It is with the luminous part 
of the spectrum we have now to do. If the 
luminous portion of a prism-decomposed so- 
lar beam be looked at, certain black bands 
will be seen to traverse it, some broader 
than others, but each one of invariable rela- 
tive dimensions, and in one invariable place. 
Having been first pointed out by Frauenho- 
fer, they were known, and are still known, 
by the name of Frauenhofer’s lines. They 
remained a mystery until Bunsen and Kir- 
schoff solved it; and out of their solution 
came the modern spectral analysis, which 
depends upon the following essential facts. 

Geeer metal can be burned, and heat 
sufficient being employed, the burning mass 
can be made to evolve a vapour. Ever 
metal burns with a certain invariable col- 
our, and the light of these colours can be 
projected through a prism. Ifso projected, 
a line across the spectral image results, of 
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certain specific size and also colour; but if 
the light of a burning mass of metal be 
transmitted through its own vapours, then 
the band of colour it would have yielded on 
the spectrum is quenched as to colour, and 
the result is not colour, but black. An in- 
dication of the nature and meaning of spec- 
tral analysis was only aimed at in this place 
and at this time, and the outlines given will 
be sufficient to the end. 
Whatever cavil the typical man of prac- 
tice might raise against the utility of spec- 
tral analysis, he will not object to the case 
now to follow. It is surely of some use to 
abolish a manufacture that produces horri- 
ble disease, mostly fatal, and at the same 
time to diminish the chances of fire. Amor- 
phous or allotropic phosphorous bas accom- 
plished this, or rather might accomplish 
this. What, then, is allotropic or amor- 
phous phosphorus? Amorphous means de- 
void of form; in the present example, crys- 
talline form is alone referred to. Ordinary 
phosphorus crystallizes, the amorphous va- 
riety does not; hence the name ‘‘ amor- 
phous.” As forthe word * allotropic,” it is 
a very puzzling word to have any discourse 
about. Philosophers, of whatever kind, 
have long been used to employ certain 
words to comprehend certain phenomena 
which they cannot explain. It was said of 
Cuvier, that when he got hold of a living 
creature he did not know how to classify 
by any certain assemblage of analogical 
signs, he put it in radiata. Similarly we 
may affirm of chemists, that catalysis and 
allotropism are two cupboards wherein they 
have been wont to stow away certain facts 
undigested or unexplained. I have said 
something about catalysis, so let that pass; 
allotropism needs more attention. Literally, 
allotropism or allotropicity, when translated 
into plain English, is a very startling thing 
indeed ; meaning little else than expression 
of the fact, or rather belief, that some one 
thing may be some other thing, and yet re- 
main the same thing. I will give an illus- 
tration. Everybody knows that the diamond 
to look at is very different from a lump of 
charcoal to look at, and both different from 
a piece of black-lead. This is physically 
evident ; yet chemistry, apply it as we may, 
only proves that the diamond, charcoal, and 
black-lead are one and all carbon. If a dia- 
mond be actually burned in oxygen gas, 
carbonic acid results; the very same gas we 
obtain by the combustion of charcoal in a 
stove. More evidence: by exposing dia- 
monds to heat in a certain way, they can be 
changed to coke; but unfortunately for the 
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vestment, no means have yet been discov- 
ered for effecting the backward change of 
coke into diamonds. Enough for our pur- 
pose. Here, then, we have an agent, an 
element — that element, carbon, assuming 
three forms. Chemically, the element car- 
bon is the same; physically, it is not the 
same. How shall the puzzled chemist de- 
scribe the sameness A unsameness? He 
has invented the words allotropism, allo- 
tropic, allotropicity, to this end. A man 
who has done his best should not be blamed 
because the best is imperfect. 

Carbon is not the only element that can 
assume allotropic changes. Oxygen is in 
the same category, allotropic oxygen having 
the specific name ozone — a name that I am 
surprised to see is so much popularized. 
Hundreds of individuals using English, but 
wholly void of science, talk and write 
about the luxury of going into the country 
to breathe pure ozone. Unhappy individu- 
als! they little know what they bargain for. 
A little ozone will go a long way. Pure 
ozone entering the lungs would be surely 
fatal; one might as well breathe pure chlo- 
rine. The popular use of the word ozone 
is in the ‘* fiery element” and ‘subtle flu- 
id” category. Certain persons can only 
describe a conflagration by using the first, 
a lightning flash by the second. We have 
no concern with ozone or allotropic oxygen 
now, neither with allotropic sulphur; for 
this also may take-on a second form wholly 
dissimilar to ordinary brimstone.  Allo- 
tropic phosphorus is what we have to do 
with, and the following particulars relate to 
it. 

In the year 1849 a Viennese chemist, 
Professor Schrétter, surprised and rather 
amused the staid members of our British 
Association by announcing that in his waist- 
coat-pocket he had brought a sample of 
phosphorus simply enveloped in a fold of 

aper. Now the particular circumstance 
am to be borne in mind, that phosphorus, 
as everybody knew phosphorus up to the 
time of the Viennese professor, was an ele- 
ment so prone to burn, that it had to be 
kept under water, and, when removed from 
water, handled with the utmost caution, in- 
asmuch as a degree of heat little exceeding 
that of the human body caused it to burst 
into flame. Sure enough the Viennese 
chemist had brought in his pocket a certain 
puce-coloured material, and he called it 
phosphorus; but no such phosphorus had 
ever been seen. Philosophers tried to 
smell it. The thing had no smell. Ordi- 
nary phosphorus smells strongly. Philoso- 





ractical man, and happily for ladies who 
ve invested in diamonds, proud of the in- 








phers shook their heads and demurred ; but 
the Viennese chemist, using means unneces- 
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sary to describe here, changed his puce-col- 
oured powder into ordinary phosphorus 
without adding anything to it or taking 
anything away. This vac. Baad was of course 
irresistible. The Viennese phosphorus had 
assumed some second form, just as carbon 
may assume a second and third form; it 
was allotropic phosphorus ; accordingly, by 
the names allotropic or amorphous phospho- 
rus it has ever since been known. 

Ordinary phosphorus is a very deadly 
and insidious poison. If swallowed, a small 
portion soon kills; but swallowing is not 
most to be apprehended. Rats and mice 
indeed are fond of the phosphorus flavour, 
and eat phosphorus readily, to their own 
destruction, when occasions permit; but to 
human beings the smell of phosphorus is 
abominable. Children have been killed 
through putting lucifer-matc'.es inte their 
mouths; but that sort of accident could 
hardly occur to grown-up people. The poi- 
son danger of phosphorus most to be appre- 
hended does not come in this way, but 
through inadvertently breathing air per- 
vaded with phosphorus fumes. The result 
is slow, but it is deadly and most horrible. 
If an individual breathing phosphorus fumes 
continuously, have an unsound tooth — and 
how rare is a set of teeth wholly sound! — 
absorption takes place, the jawbone decays, 
and in the end the patient dies in excruciating 
torture. Allotropic phosphorus is wholly 
devoid of poisonous quality, It is not vola- 
tile, hence it has no vapour to be breathed ; 
and, if swallowed, it does no more harm 
than so much chalk would have done. Now 
phosphorus is much used in the manufacture 
of matches; and a very deadly operation 
match-making was and is under the original 
system of using common phosphorus. Al- 
lotropic phosphorus answers every need if 
used in a particular way; that is, notas an 
ingredient of the match itself, but of the 
tablet upon which the match is rubbed. 
Thus Schrétter’s discovery enables the man- 
ufacturer not only to guard his workmen 
against the chance of poisoning. but to 
guard the public against the chance of set- 
ting their premises on fire, inasmuch as the 
sort of matches now under consideration 
will ignite when rubbed upon their own pe- 
culiar tablet. but not otherwise. 

The general history of phosphorus affords 
a good instance of knowledge once abstract, 
ultimately applied to popular utility. The 
discovery of phosphorus is one of many 
which have been evolved from labours of 
the alchemist. It was discovered by Kun- 
kel, and by chance. But for the incentive of 
the philosopher's stone and universal elixir, 
phosphorus might not perhaps have been 
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discovered until oarown days. It was first 

rocured from animal fluids, next from 

ones; but ultimately, when the supply of 
bones ran short, attention was turned to 
the mineral phosphate of lime of Estrema- 
dura, from which mineral nearly all the 
phosphorus of commerce is now extracted. 
A valuable essay illustrating our topic might 
be composed on the subject of the discover- 
ies to which alchemy, or the belief in metal- 
lic transmutation, gave rise. At different 
epochs of human advancement the mind of 
man is ruled by different incentives; but 
one — the love of immediate gain — per- 
vades all epochs. Experimental science 
has now attained such development, that it 
affords ample scope for intellectual exercise. 
Day by day it more nearly approaches to 
the exactness’of mathematical science, in 
the study of which numerous men of high 
intellectual endowments, from the time of 
Euclid and Archimedes down to the time 
when we live, have found solace. It was 
not thus in respect to chemistry and other 
experimental sciences until lately. Even 
going back a century, chemistry barely af- 
forded any field for rigid intellectual study 
at all; but now, owing to the formulariza- 
tion of its known laws, much advance in the 
science may be achieved by book-work 
alone, without the need of actual experi- 
ment. The question indeed arises, whether 
the next great chemical discovery will not 
appertain to him who, having competent 
mathematical knowledge, applies himself 
to generalize the weighings and measurings 
already done and recorded, rather than to 
the industrious laboratory-worker. It takes 
long in the education of the human mind 
before men come to put faith in the belief 
that the unravelling of truth is valuable for 
its own sake alone; and the belief once cre- 
ated, the number of men to whom the un- 
ravelling of truth for its own sake is possi- 
ble will be comparatively few. The num- 
ber, however, will be probably commensu- 
rate with the number of intellects strong 
enough to be turned advantageously in this 
direction. The belief is very common, 
that discovery and invention are only two 
developments of one and the same faculty, 
but in inferior degree. An opinion prevails 
that discoverers are by necessity inventors ; 
men who, looking down on human needs, 
might, if they would only condescend, turn 
their discoveries to profitable use. This 
opinion does not appear to be borne out by 
facts. The faculty of invention would ap- 
pear to be different from that of discovery, 
and few experimental discoveries could be 
predicated to their utilitarian issues by aid 
of theory alone. Of this some remarkable 
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instances may be cited. The theoretical 
prediction made by Dr. Lardner, that ships 
steam propelled would never be able to 
cross the Atlantic, has been often quoted, 
and is popularly known. Not so well 
known is the fact that a lecture was once 
delivered at the Royal Institution to prove 
that electricity could never be used for tel- 
egraphic purposes save for very inconsid- 
erable distances, the maximum specified 
distance being, I believe, no more than 
eighteen miles. 

it is curious to reflect on cases in which 
science has frequently come to the aid of 
utilitarian man just when wanted — so soon, 
indeed, as utilitarian man has deliberately 
sought her aid. Some remarkable exam- 
ples of this are afforded by the history of 
the great French Revolution. Much fight- 
ing bad then to be done, as readers need 
not be informed; but fighting needs gun- 
powder, gunpowder needs saltpetre, and 
up to the period of the revolution almost all 
the saltpetre of commerce had been imported 
from India. True, the Italians were aware 
that saltpetre occasionally forms in caves 
and tombs; the fact is stated by the Italian 
writer Tartalea. This does not invalidate 
the fact that before the French Revolution 
nearly all the saltpetre of commerce was 
brought from India. To have recognized 
small home specimens as a natural product 
was one thing; to have mastered the con- 
ditions of its formation, and generated it 
at pleasures in quantities large enough to 
supply the needs of French revolutionary 
armies, was another. Very soon after the 
pressure of the need, the thing was done, 
and for many years every pound of saltpetre 
entering into French gunpowder was home- 
made. 

The importance of this discovery became 
apparent to other continental nations. Re- 
membering that they might be subject by 
fortune of war to conditions of exclusion, 
just as the French had been, they took 
measures to insure a home supply. The 
Government of Sweden to this day imposes 
a saltpetre tax, payable in kind, on every 
Swedish farmer. A certain specified amount 
of this sinew of war must be rendered pe- 
riodically to the collector. The Swedish 
Government will accept no money equiva- 
lent — the saltpetre must be paid in kind. 
Another chemical manufacture to spring out 
of the revolution under the pressure of the 
times was that of sugar from beetroot. The 
French are, and always have been, a sugar- 
eating people ; but English command of the 
ocean was so vigilant, that during a period 
of the revolutionary war no sugar from the 
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before, it happened that a Prussian chemist 
had demonstrated the presence of spgar in 
white Silesian beetroot, but the discovery 
had been turned to no practical account. 
The French applied themselves to the com- 
mercial problem, and ultimately with com- 
plete success — as the large importation to 
this country of beetroot-sugar testifies. At 
first, however, they were unsuccessful; and 
here again we find an instance of the in- 
ventors — men of practice —correcting a 
doctrinal error. A commission of French 
savans came to the conclusion that, although 
sugar did exist in beetroot, it could not 
be extracted at a commercial profit. The 
doctrinaires were wrong. Less connected 
with the revolutionary pressure, but associ- 
ated with it to some extent, was the manu- 
facture of soda from sea-salt. Some of us 
are old enough to remember the time when 
washing-soda was not so common and so 
cheap as now — when pearl-ash was habitu- 


_ally used for washing and other domestic 


purposes, for which washing-soda is now 
universal. Well might washing-soda be 
dearer than it now is, seeing that the whole 
of this useful substance was got up by a 
tedious process out of the ashes either of 
actual sea-weeds, or from the ashes of cer- 
tain plants that grow on the sea-coast. At 
length a chemist bethought himself that the 
sea — the ocean — held illimitable quantities 
of the material of washing-soda, only it 
chanced to be in the form of common salt. 
The proposition, then, was to convert salt 
into washing-soda. A chemical process 
suitable to the occasion was soon devised; 
and now almost all the soda that enters into 
commerce comes from sea-salt either taken 
from the ocean or from salt-mines. 

When Mr. Woods, an assay-master in 
Jamaica, discovered amongst his gold a 
metal that gave him much trouble, and to 
which the nathe of ‘* platinum” is now 
given, he little knew that it was destined to 
work a revolution in the whole range of 
chemical manufactures. Thus indeed it was 
to be, and in this way: Few chemical man- 
ufactures can be efficiently carried on with- 
out the aid of oil of vitriol, directly or indi- 
rectly ; and before the discovery of platinum, 
every drop of oil of vitriol had to be 
distilled from vessels of glass. ‘The danger, 
the labour, the expense of this may easily 
be imagined. Platinum retorts have made 
the case easy. Oil of vitriol can now be 
bought at considerably less than a penny 
the pound. To specify a tithe of the manu- 
facturing utilities of oil of vitriol would fill 
a volume. Amongst other applications, we 


are not to forget its use in agriculture. 





colonies could be obtained. Some years 


Most artificial manures involve the use of 
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oil of vitriol in one way or another. When 
the reader is informed that mummy bones 
are exported from Egypt to be half dissolved 
in oil of vitriol, and in this condition applied 
to English land, he may come to realize the 
curious connection between a precious metal, 
the bones of some two-thousand-year-dead- 
and-buried Egyptian Pharaoh, and our daily 
bread. Who knows but that you and I, ere 
this, have breakfasted or dined on the ele- 
ments that once made up the Egyptian ruler 
who ruled in Egypt when Joseph went into 
the pit ? 

What I set myself to do is done; not to 
give the full rationale of processes indicated, 
but to foreshadow some examples of the 
modern apphication of science to the wants 
of man. In view of these cases, and others 
like them, we need no longer wonder that 
science has taken such fast hold on the 
minds of men. The pure life and reverent 
belief of that great philosopher Faraday, 
who has just passed from us, is in itself a 
standing proof and disclaimer to all who 
profess to fear the influence of science on 
the holy mysteries of man’s life present and 
to come. One addicted to science, be it in 
ever so humble a way, must fain derive 
pleasure from contemplating the scientific 
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movement that now pervades the whole of 
English society. Independently of the di- 
rect pleasures and material advantages of 
scientific culture, both very great, it may 
possibly be that its indirect consequences as 
a mental discipline may be very applicable 
to English minds. Owing to our free insti- 
tutions, our free press, and the license ac- 
corded by our Government to full political 
debate, it may be fairly questioned whether 
the science of politics, if one may so dignify 
it, has not been carried to a point incom- 
patible with a purity of mind or tranquillity 
of thought which human beings might rise 
to by following other trains of contempla- 
tion to whither they tend. It may be that 
the proper study of mankind is man; but 
the time at length arrives for one to grieve 
over human imperfections —to long for 
some purer field of intellect, within the 
realms of which the soul might expand, and 
reach, ideally at least, the sacred throne of 
truth. Science presents such a field. There 
we absolve ourselves from human passions ; 
there the elements speak to us in their 
never-changing, never-erring language. 
Their teachings are the same for all, though 
their higher mysteries only a favoured few 
in each generation can understand. 





THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE. 


Ou, memories of green and pleasant places, 
Where happy birds their wood-notes twittered 
low! 
Oh, love that lit the dear familiar faces 
We buried long ago! 


From barren heights their sweetness we remem- 
ber ' 
And backward gaze with wistful, yearning 
eyes, 
As hearts regret, mid snowdrifts of December, 
The sammer’s sunny skies. 


Glad hours that seemed their rainbow tints to 
borrow 
From some illumined page of fairy lore; 
Bright days that never lacked a bright to-mor- 
row : 
Days that return no more. 


Fair gardens with their many-blossomed alleys, 
And red ripe roses breathing out perfume; 
Dim violet nooks in green, sequestered valleys, 

Empurpled o’er with bloom. 


Sunsets that lighted up the brown-leaved beeches 
Turning their dusky glooms to glimmering 


gold; 
Moonlight that on the river’s fern-fringed reaches 
Streamed, white-rayed, silvery cold. 





O’er moorlands bleak we wander weary-hearted, 
Through many a tangled wild and thorny 
maze , 


Remembering as in dreams the days departed, 
The bygone happy days! 


A COLLECTION of ladies’ decorated fans will be 
made in the South Kensington Museum, and 
opened during the spring. Gentlemen’s fans 
will doubtless be represented. The objects of 
this gathering will be to encourage taste and to 
promote the employment of female decorators on 
the articles in question, Athenzum, 


Tue duties of.a Government tending a new 
and growing civilization are curiously illustrated 
by a trait of Indian administration. The Gov- 
ernment has bought 2,000 copies of a novel, and 
given 100/. to its author, a Government officer; 
but this novel in vernacular language is a novel 
for ladies, written for the purpose of promoting 
the cause of female education, and so the Gov- 
ernment thinks it discharges a duty in encour- 
aging ‘‘ The Bride’s Mirror.’’ 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
NATIONAL ANTIPATHIES. 


Ir any one should ask what is the quality 
which most powerfully attracts our affec- 
tions to our neighbours, it would not, per- 
haps, be a gross misrepresentation to say 
that it is success. Without any thought of 
flattery, or still less of private advantage, 
we have an instinctive love of prosperity. 
So long as thou doest well unto thyself, we 
are told on high authority, men will speak 
good of thee. Make a fortune in business, 
rise to be a chancellor or an archbishop, 
become a popular novelist or poet, and it is 
surprising how much benevolence will natu- 
rally be developed in the hearts of your 
neighbours. On the other hand, it is no less 
true that our bitterest dislikes are generally 
owing to jealousy. The man who made the 
successful speech when we broke down, or 
the lady who had the splendid offer which 
we for good reasons did not decline, must be 
found guilty of some glaring defects in or- 
der at all to reconcile us to ourselves. It 
depends upon other circumstances whether 
our sympathy or our jealousy prevails in 
any given case. Each successful man, for 
example, may live surrounded by a small 
circle of irritated rivals; but those who are 
at a little ater distance take as much 
pleasure in the discomfiture of his competi- 
tors as in his own success. The mass of 


mankind are sufficiently unselfish to admire 
great virtues and talents in people far re- 
moved from them, however much they may 


dislike those qualities in their immediate 
neighbours. Ten-pound householders like 
a great statesman, when second-rate officials 
exhaust themselves in picking holes in his 
character; but they might not be so fond 
of one of their own neighbours who had 
wisen from a ten-pound to a fifty-pound 
tenement. 

Some such conflict of sentiments seems 
often to govern our feeling towards rival 
nations. Every true Englishman at the 
bottom of his soul hates a foreigner, — or, 
if that expression be a trifle too strong, 
has a keen perception of the notorious in- 
feriority of all other races. The feeling, 
however, fluctuates strangely in intensity. 
Probably, if the truth were known, our nor- 
mal state of feeling is one of contempt 
towards every one who does not speak Eng- 
lish —.and, moreover, the English of Eng- 
land — tempered by uncomfortable doubts 
as to the perfect security of our position. 
We don’t think a Frenchman our equal, but 
we rather shrink from comparing Paris to 
London. We treat a German with affable 
contempt, but we have a vague awe for his 
supposed authority on philological or meta- 
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physical inquiries, and some suspicion of his 

wing practical abilities. An American 
is, of course, a bad imitation of a Briton, 
but he certainly inhabits a large country, 
and though we sneer at his amazing statistics, 
they do convey some unpleasantly signifi- 
cant facts. The dislike or the admiration 
comes uppermost at different times. We 
generally regard the chief nations of the 
earth as our rivals and dislike them accord- 
ingly — especially if we fancy that we are 
passing them in the race. It is pleasant to 
be able to point to our next-door neigh- 
bours as illustrations of the failings from 
which we are exempt. Our grandfathers 
used to contemplate the miserable French 
slaves to an arbitrary monarchy as living 
illustrations of the evils produced by the 
want of a British Constitution. If they had 
been perfectly certain of their own indispu- 
table superiority, their antipathy would have 
been swallowed up in their conceit. No- 
body dislikes a chimpanzee or a negro in 
Africa. But once admit the possibility that 
the chimpanzee may claim the right of suf- 
frage, or the negro propose to stand for a 
presidency, and we shall come to counting 
over every shortcoming they may exhibit 
with a feeling strongly approaching to 
hatred. We should make pointed remarks 
as to the shape of the chimpanzee’s skull, 
and challenge him very frequently to stand 
upright on his hind-legs. Imagine, how- 
ever, that the chimpanzee makes a further 
step in advance ; that he learns to dress and 
live cleanly like a gentleman, gets into our 
pulpits and preaches brilliant sermons, rises 
at the bar, and is permitted to grace his 
ugly countenance with a judge’s wig, and we 
should begin to see things in a different 
light. We should begin to remark his sin- 
gular activity in spite of some external awk- 
wardness; we should admire the strength 
of his jaws and recognize the obvious marks 
of intelligence in his face ; and that, not be- 
cause we should expect to get anything by 
flattering him, but simply as a part of the 
homage spontaneously paid to success. At 
least, itis only in this way that I can account 
for the curious changes of opinion which we 
have lately witnessed. What high moral 
ground we took in condemning Prussian 
ambition until the battle of Sadowa! How 
speedily we changed our view of the 
American contest after the surrender of 
Richmond! Neither of those events made 
any difference to the rights of the cause, 
but they converted people more rapidly 
than cartloads of tracts. Providence, we 
all hold, is on the side of the strongest bat- 
talions; I know not if that be an orthodox 
sentiment, but perhaps it may be explained 
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by the singular uniformity with which the 
strongest battalions always prove to have 
been on the right side of the question. 
Providence may, without profanity, be y 2 
osed to help those who had so clearly the 
est of the argument. I believe, indeed, 
that most people are a little ashamed of the 
rapidity with which we have occasionally 
changed front. I cannot here argue the 
on ge maa difficult than may appear at 
rst sight — whether that change has not 
some substantial grounds, and whether suc- 
cess in such cases as I have noticed, does 
not indicate some qualities which may prop- 
erly challenge our esteem. The prosperity 
of a nation, unlike that of an individual, is a 
pretty good test of its morality and intelli- 
gence. Such arguments, however, what- 
ever may be their weight, do not tell for 
much on the publie mind. We admire suc- 
cess on its own account; we like to be on 
the winning side; and as the people who 
hold a party to be in the right generally 
prophesy that it will be victorious, they 
naturally claim the fulfilments of their pre- 
dictions as demonstrating the truth of their 
convictions. I am content to remark that 
there is something rather absurd and undig- 
nified in these spasmodic outbursts of con- 
gratulation. It may be sensible, but it does 
not appear to be high-minded, to abuse 

ople as long as they are rather out of 
uck, and to break forth in jubilant pans 
and songs of triumph the moment they have 
established, not their right, but their power. 
There is such a thing as the logic of facts; 
but a man with any depth of conviction 
does not yield at once to every syllogism of 
the strong-battalion kind. He yields the 
less readily, because he knows that it is not 
always one victory which decides a war. 
Our Te Deums are sometimes premature as 
well as undignified, and it is very awkward 
when, in the course of a few years, we sing 
them alternately in honour of the different 
combatants. 

What, then is at the bottom of this weak- 
ness? It is, in two words, that, as a rule, 
we haven’t got any convictions worthy the 
name; our likes and dislikes, our sym- 
pathies and antipathies, as applied to for- 
eign nations, are, for the most part, mere 
fancies, which do not deserve & compli- 
ment of serious discussion. Of course, I 
except the reader and the writer of this 
article. They have profoundly considered 
the complex question involved, and can 
pronounce with some confidence on the 
merits of the different races of mankind. 
But then their opinions are widely different 
from those of the mob, and are mere insig- 
nificant drops compared with the huge cur- 
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rent of poten and predilections which 
go to make up what we call public opinion. 
When we inquire into the real value of the 

eneral sentiment, when we try to frame it 
into definite propositions, and to assign its 
true grounds, we see how singularly worth- 
less it must be in the eyes of a real philoso- 
pher. The good old John Bull prejudice, 
which expressed itself in the poetical maxim, 
‘* Down with Jews and wooden shoes,” was 
intelligible enough as a mere inarticulate 
cry of wrath. It meant to say, not that the 
French were more wicked and stupid than 
ourselves (and no reasonable man supposed 
that they were one or the other), but simply 
that we had been in the habit of fighting 
them for several centuries with varying suc- 
cess. It was not a judgment founded on 
evidence, but merely a roundabout way of 
asserting the geographical fact that France 
is divided from England by a narrow arm 
of the sea, and that many disputes have 
arisen in consequence. Nelson, who had a 
fine turn for pithy expressions of sentiment, 
told his midshipmen that the whole duty of 
man was for them summed up in the two 
great commandments to do as they were 
bid, and to bate the French as they did 
the devil. Philosophically considered, that 
merely meant to say that, for the time 
being, the teaching of the Christian religion 
was superseded by the Admiralty orders, 
in pursuance of which it was the main busi- 
ness of an English sailor to burn, sink, and 
destroy every French ship that he happened 
to meet. Asa rule of practice, there were 
obvious conveniences in this condensed 
summary of national sentiment. As an ex- 
pression of a general truth, it is unneces- 
sary to point out the various qualifications 
necessary to give it even a temporary valid- 
ity. The old warlike creed has gone partly 
out of fashion, and though it survives here 
and there, it need not be seriously dis- 
cussed. The hatred of two neighbouring 
nations proves no more as to their merit 
than the antipathy of a dog and cat proves 
as to their respective values. It indicates 
a blind instinct, not a reasonable conviction. 
Bat there is a more refined method of 
reaching certain similar conclusions, which 
deserves a rather fuller consideration. 
The expression of simple hostility is con- 
verted by skilful writers into a theory, 
which is not, on the face of it, absurd. 
Some of our ablest speculative reasoners 
profess a dislike to foreigners, not because 
they are intrinsically inferior to ourselves, 
but because their laws embody certain po- 
litical or social principles. ‘The French are 
assailed because they give the ordinary ex- 
ample of over-centralization ; the Americans 
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because they show, on a large scale, the 
effect of unbridled democracy ; and similar- 
ly each people is regarded as an experiment 
in which the working of certain ideas is 
ractically illustrated. It would, however, 
e apparently unreasonable to dislike people 
merely because they were the victims of 
circumstances; and, therefore, each victim 
is credited further with the possession of a 
certain national character, which makes 
them specially susceptible to a given set of 
theories. The French, for example, are, by 
the innate turn of their minds, unduly at- 
tracted by symmetrical system; English- 
men by practical considerations, without a 

roper regard for theory; and soon. And 

do not doubt for a moment that this view 
is founded on a most important truth. 
There are such things as natural character 
and influence of race. If we could analyze 
the character of an individual, and say pre- 
cisely what is owing to the circumstances 
under which he has been placed, and what 
is owing to the qualities which he has in- 
herited, I fully believe that the hereditary 
influences would turn out to be by far the 
most important. The same principle is, in 
all probability, exemplified on a large scale 
in nations. There is a profound difference 
between the character of the Teuton and 
the Celt, and a difference which would 
make itself felt if they were placed in pre- 
cisely similar situations, if only we could 
say what itwas. For it is here that my diffi- 
culty begins. I listen with great pleasure 
to the plausible gentlemen who tell us so 
confidently what peculiarities in our nation- 
al character are owing to the Celtic or the 
Teutonic infusion in our blood, or who even 
go into finer distinctions, and trace out pro- 
vincial shades of character with the utmost 

recision. But I confess that my pleasure 
is mixed with utter scepticism. It is all 
very pretty and exceedingly neat; and when 
you have got the trick of it, nothing can be 
easier. I would undertake to show, if 
anybody would listen, that the national pe- 
culiarities could be traced in the different 
fashions, say, of French and English boots, 
or in the fact that hansom cabs are popular 
in London, and never take root on the con- 
tinent. The ingenuity displayed in such 
speculations is, to my oleh much clearer 
than their solid value. Some truths are 
probably struck out by the discussion; but 
granting even, which I most vehemently 

oubt, that some very acute observers may 
make valuable inferences, it is certain that 
the popular notions are never correct, and 
often preposterous in the highest degree. 
If we could analyze human character as we 
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was made up of certain qualities in certain 
definite proportions: if we could say that the 
formula for an Englishman was two atoms 
of courage to two of fine intellect, and one 
of imagination, whilst for a Frenchman we 
must substitute other known numbers, just 
as we can tell how many items of hydrogen, 
oxygen, and carbon go to make water or 
atmospheric air, the problem would be com- 
paratively easy, But no one, not even the 
profoundest philosopher, has really dis- 
covered the chemical composition of human 
character; and all that most of us can do is 
to make very rough guesses at the nature of 
a few obvious peculiarities. We cannot 
give a scientific account of the matter; but 
we can draw a rough caricature; we can 
stick a bowie-knife into the hand of the 
American, and provide the German with a 
glass of Bavarian beer, though we are pro- 
foundly ignorant of the occult causes which 
make beer congenial to Germans or bowie- 
knives to Americans. But when we get 
beyond the mere external oddity, our judg- 
ments are at least as full of palpable error 
as of truth. Take, for example, that old- 
fashioned notion that Englishmen were 
specially ‘* practical.” Can any human be- 
ing say exactly what it means, or what is 
its value if it means anything? Is it prac- 
tical to have the streets of London worse 
swept and cleaned and poved than those of 
any continental capital? Is it practical to 
have got all our charitable institutions into 
such a muddle that nobody knows whether 
they do more good or harm? Is it practi- 
cal to retain old-fashioned institutions and 
theories for a longer time than any people 
in Europe, merely because they are old- 
fashioned? There is, I dare say, some an- 
swer to those questions, and others which 
go very deeply into some of our political 
theories; but it is plain that ‘* practical” 
must have some interpretation very differ- 
ent from that which it bears in ordinary life. 
Unluckily, having made the generat asser- 
tion, we are quite as much given to rely 
upon it in cases where it is evidently false 
as in those where it may be approximately 
true. To take a different case: I have 
often read lamentations over the prosaic 
and unimaginative nature of Englishmen, 
and I believe that those lamentations refer 
to some real evils; but it is strange that 
we should be content with such an imputa- 
tion upon a race, whose most indisputable 
claim to intellectual merit is precisely the 
extraordinary value of its poetical literature. 
We are unimaginative it may be, but that 
epithet must be interpreted in a sense com- 
patible with the fact that we are exception- 
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tons, Wordsworths, Byrons, Shelleys, and 
other names which every one may supply 
according to his taste. The Irish, who 
have scarcely produced a single second-rate 
poet, or, what is even stranger in regard 
of some of the qualities ascribed to them, 
a second-rate humourist, are frequently 
contrasted with us to our disadvantage in 
this particular excellence. A better case 
might be made out for their oratorical ca- 
pacities; and the difference suggests that 
possibly (for I propound no theory myself 
while condemning others) we ought to sub- 
stitute for our fine sweeping assertion about 
imagination, one resting on a far more del- 
icate distinction between the rhetorical and 
the poetical faculties. 

To come to a point more closely connect- 
ed with our immediate subject, there are, or 
were, a whole set of current commonplaces 
about the differences between the French 
and English races, of which we may boldly 
say that there is not one which does not 
contain as much falsehood as truth. We 
used to boast about our exclusive posses- 
sion of the word ‘*home,” and to infer 
that French family life was a hollow sham, 
and that French domestic affections were 
less warm than our own. Now it is notori- 
ous that in many ways this is the very re- 
verse of the truth; and that, to take only 
one instance, French families manage to live 
together on terms of intimacy which we find 
to be totally impracticable in England. 
Probably the assertion was due, in part, to 
a superficial study of a small but conspicu- 
ous class of French society, and to the dis- 
solution of certain opinions in France under 
the influences of the eighteenth century, and 
partly to a simple misinterpretation of facts. 
A man who spends his evenings at a public- 
house in London is generally a bad husband 
and father. Hasty tourists inferred that a 
Frenchman who frequented a café must 
necessarily be driven from his home by 
quarrels with his wife and children, or his 
own ill-regulated tastes, which is, perhaps, 
as absurd an inference as has often been 
drawn, and yet was once accepted as an un- 
deniable truth. The proverbial remark 
about our own shopkeeping propensities is 
often supposed by the vulgar to mean that 
we, as a nation, are more attentive than our 
neighbours to pounds, shillings, and pence. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, everybody may ob- 
serve that an ordinary Frenchman thinks 
more about a franc than his parallel in Eng- 
land about a half-crown, and that our faults 
and our actions are both connected with a 
propensity to extravagance or liberality (it 
matters not which it is called) which leads 
to many conspicuous results; as, for exam- 
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ple, to so palpable a difference as that which 
make Frenchmen heaven-born cooks, and 
Englishmen quite the reverse. I advance 
even this statement with diflidence: for it is 
only a guess at a possible solution of a dif- 
ficult problem. 

Without further illustration, it seems to be 
sufficiently clear that, when we venture to 
make any distinct proposition about national 
characteristics, we are as often wrong as 
right, and generally make a hazardous in- 
ference from a particular case the ground 
of a sweeping assertion, which, in most of 
its applications, is wrong, and is often the 
very reverse of the truth. The philosophy 
of national character has yet to be discov- 
ered. Unluckily, however, this collection 
of loose, inaccurate, and often absurd state- 
ments, forms the justification, if not the 
cause, of our national antipathies. We 
hate, or used to hate, a Frenchman, for the 
sufficient, if unsatisfactory, reason that he 
was our neighbour. We justified our ha- 
tred by attributing to him a set of = 
which he did not really possess, and which, 
as a rule, were merely conjectural explana- 
tions of phenomena, which sometimes existed 
in reality, and sometimes only in our imag- 
inations. Although educated people have 
grown wiser, the Frenchman of the popular 
fancy is still a mere bundle of qualities thus 
invented ; the real being is as different as 
possible, although even the wisest of us are 
far from knowing what he precisely is. 
The political theories founded on this un- 
trustworthy groundwork of guesses and ex- 
aggerations are, to my mind, worth little or 
nothing; but, at any rate, the national an- 
tipathies founded upon them are equally 
foolish and injurious. I doubt our real pos- 
session of any one of the qualitics on which 
we plume ourselves, or our liability to any 
of the faults for which we most frequently 
do penance. I do not, indeed, deny that 
we have made some rough approximations 
to the truth, but I hold them to be utterly 
frivolous as the basis of national imputa- 
tions or self glorifications. 

Supposing, however, that those opinions 
have more value than I can admit, there is 
still another consideration. Stated shortly, 
it is this — that. we are all so much alike that 
we have no reason for vanity or humility. 
A book which made some sensation rather 
more than a century ago, argued with great 
naiveté, in defence of two propositions: the 
first was that the British Constitution was 
the noblest invention of man, and the pride 
and envy of the world; the second, that the 
English people were utterly degraded and 
demoralized, and going to ruin as fast as 
possible, whilst the French, though equally 
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bad by nature, were kept by their Govern- 
ment in some degree of efficiency and re- 
spectability. It was odd that the writer did 
not observe the difficulty of reconciling his 
ropositions ; but the same contradiction is 
involved in half the commonplace disserta- 
tions on the subject. The English race, 
they tell us, is the finest in the world; the 
English institutions are the happiest system 
ever known. And yet, when we look for 
the natural conclusion, that the English peo- 
ple are the wisest and happiest on the face 
of the earth, we are cruelly disappointed. 
We find that more often peoples made of in- 
ferior materials and governed abominably 
ill, are nevertheless held up for our imita- 
tion, as clearly ahead of us in all sorts of 
important matters. They are better edu- 
cated, more moral, and generally more ca- 
able of leading rational and civilized lives. 
bviously there must be some mistake in 
the premises which lead to such admitted] 
erroneous conclusions. Perhaps our insti- 
tutions may not be absolutely perfect; but, 
as I shrink from such a heresy, I would 
rather say that other races have probably 
some good qualities, of which we have failed 
to take account. It is plain that, with the 


best will in the world, we cannot venture to 
assert that we are really, on a general and 
impartial view of the subject, distinctly bet- 


ter than our neighbours. There is some 
law of compensation which makes up one 
way what is wanting in others, and forbids 
any one to say, without the grossest pre- 
sumption, that any civilized race is fairly at 
the bead of the world. Each has quite as 
much to learn as to teach, and, in the long 
run, must be content with asserting its 
claims to being an important member of the 
great family. 

This being so, the prejudices of which we 
are so proud are necessarily ridiculous. I 
hate a man in private life, for I confess to 
hate some people, for excellent reasons; I 
hate the man at the club who always engages 
the particular newspapers that I want, be- 
cause he shows a revolting selfishness; I 
hate the man who abuses me, because he is 
obviously insensible to a high class of merit ; 
I hate the man whose theological or political 
opinions are opposite to my own, because 
he must plainly be stupid or insincere. All 
this may be unchristian, but is not illogical. 
But to hate (or, indeed, to —) a nation 
must, on the face of it, be foolish. Such a 
sentiment implies that the nation is in its 
nature worse than our own; whereas, as we 
have just admitted, one nation is in the long 
run pretty much as good as another. Some 
very excellent writers whom I could name, 


think that they display their wisdom by 
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systematically abusing French princsples, 
and by implication the race which asserts 
them. Unless they prove, what is quite 
impossible to prove, that the French are, as 
a whole, inferior to ourselves, their vir- 
tuous warmth only demonstrates that there 
are certain good qualities to which they are 
invariably blind. It was proper, some time 
ago, when nobody read German books, to 
impress — Englishmen generally that the 
Germans had really some remarkably good 
qualities both in Tacenes and practical 
life. The people who undertook that task 
naturally grew fond of their clients, and it 
became common to contrast, in all kinds of 
ways, German simplicity and earnestness, 
and imaginative power with the supposed 
defects of Frenchmen in the same capacities. 
Now that the balance has been redressed, 
this zeal seems to be out of place, and to 
tend to an equal exaggeration of the oppo- 
site kind. When our writers were absurdly 
given to Johnsonese, and the elaborate 
pomposity of Latinized sentences, it was as 
well to point out the value of the Saxon 
elements of our language ; we may now be 
content to admit that a good writer should 
show an equal command of all our resources. 
When the negative philosophy of Voltaire 
and his school threatened to be in the 
ascendant, it was a good service to set 
forth. as Coleridge did, amongst others, 
that there was in existence a philosophy of 
different tendencies. We may now speak 
without fear of the great and most valuable 
excellencies of the French intellect. It is 
time that we should endeavour to do jus- 
tice to every one, and abandon the attempt 
to find exclusive merit in any of the great 
divisions of the European races. 

It is true that there are many nations to 
whom this does not apply. We are suffi- 
ciently superior to some savage tribes to 
justify us, if we please, in regarding their 
malpractices as indications of generally 
lower morality, as well as lower intelli- 
gence. We might hate them with the same 
right as we hate a malevolent fool — assum- 
ing, for the moment, that we ought ever to 
to hate anybody. But it is precisely in this 
case, where dislike might be justified on 
logical grounds, that we cease to feel it. 

e admit when people are clearly weaker, 
and probably worse than ourselves, that 
their errors are to be excused on the ground 
of their temptations and their weakness. 
The remote settler hates the native, who 
takes his scalp, or occasionally dines off his 
family. But we, being conscious of our 
perfect security, can afford to regard the 
perishing races of the world, like the chim- 
panzee, as objects neither of love nor 
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hatred, though, it may be, of more or less 
humane feeling. We wish them to be 
treated kindly, but they are not near enough 
to our level to excite any jealousy, or any 
strong antipathy. To make out a good cause 
for aversion, we should prove that with the 
same powers and the same opportunities as 
ourselves, a nation or an individual has 
gone wrong, from what Artemus Ward de- 
scribed as ‘* pure cussedness.” And this is 
precisely the phenomenon which, common 
as it is in private a re amongst 
our partners in business, our children, and 
generally our intimates in any capacity — 
is not exemplified amongst any existing na- 
tions. 

In this, as in many other ways, we cher- 
ish absurd feelings, owing to our prevailing 
trick of personification. We attribute all 
our virtues and failings to an imaginary 
Leviathan, as Hobbes would have called 
him, known as John Bull. He is not only 
the ideal embodiment of our supposed: pe- 
culiarities, but answers as a kind of tangible 
symbol, by the contemplation of which our 
enemies work up their wrath into a proper 
white heat. He does the same duty as that 
unlucky figurehead upon which Mr. Quilp 
exhausted his overflowings of unattached 
fury; and is as useful, in his way, as Guy 
Faux’s effigy to the Protestant bigot. When 
Fenians and their friends denounce England 
in the American newspapers, they instinct- 
ively bring out this concrete image to be 
exposed to the storms of their rhetoric. 
There is felt to be a certain absurdity in 
abusing twenty millions of a population 
which, in the main, is good-tempered, igno- 
rant, and profoundly innocent of any overt 
actions or any opinions on the subject; but 
when they are all symbolized as a single 
bloated and arrogant monster, with top- 
boots and a bull-dog, it seems only natural 
to belabour him, and plaster him with filth. 
Pascal tells us how absurd it is that two 
men should take the utmost pride in killing 
each other because they happen to live on 
opposite sides of the river; and, after mak- 
ing all the obvious deductions, it must be 
admitted that war is, at bottom, a very 
shocking system in many ways. But its 
atrocity is concealed by our habit of talking 
habitually, as if a nation were really one 
man, and responsible for all the bad lan- 
guage or acts of folly that its officials may 
commit. Were it not for this habit we 
should get rid of the common error of be- 
lieving that foreign politics should be decid- 
ed by motives of gratitude and resentment. 
There is ground for such feelings towards 
individuals, because individuals do act, more 
or less, from spite or from unselfish benevo- 
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lence. But a nation is, and ought to be, 
systematically selfish. It may stow more 
or less regard to certain conventional rules 
of behaviour towards its neighbours, but at 
bottom it does what it thinks, on the whole, 
will answer best for its own prosperity, and 
its views upon such matters are determined 
by its position and circumstances. It acts, 
at best, as a selfish man acts who does not 
want to get into trouble with the police, but 
is thoroughly determined to make his own 
fortune, without caring much about his 
influence on his neighbour. There are 
excellent reasons why such conduct is, on 
the whole, the best for mankind at large, 
and we have quite enough to do in looking 
after our own interests. But, obviously, 
gratitude or resentment is as much out of 
place in dealing with such a body as in an 
ordinary commercial transaction. To buy 
in the cheapest market and sell in the dear- 
est is not the highest ideal of Christian 
duty ; but it is all that a nation can proper- 
ly or habitually do. If our plans have been 
crossed or aided by a rival power, it is 
simply because it was their interest to do 
so. France did not help America to inde- 
endence from any romantic notions, but 
ecause they thought, according to the 
politics of the time, that it was their inter- 
est to upset the English empire ; and Wash- 
ington very properly inferred that Amer- 
icans owed no particular gratitude to 
Frenchmen. When a nation abuses us, it 
is merely the abuse of a large number of 
people talking about matters on which they 
are specially ignorant, and uttering opinions 
which are the inevitable consequence of 
their position in the world. Why should 
we care to resent their empty er oni 
The sooner we get rid of any infusion of 
sentiment in such matters the sooner we 
shall understand each other, and be able to 
come to a reasonable agreement not to cut 
throats and blow up ships unnecessarily. 

So far as this argument goes to imply the 
unreasonableness of animosity against for- 
eigners, it would perhaps be generally ac- 
cepted. We are all anxious to enter upon 
the period of universal philanthropy, it 
being well understood that we may begin it 
by cheating away a few —, rectifying 
a few frontiers, upsetting half-a-dozen king- 
doms, and remodelling the map of the 
world. These preliminaries once settled, 
we earnestly desire to sit down under our 
own vines and fig-trees, and listen peace- 
fully to such revilings or eulogies as for- 
eigners may be disposed to bestow upon 
ourselves and others. There is, however, 
one more conclusion which is still a little 
unpleasant. If hatred and love of a nation 
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are alike unreasonable, it follows that we 
ought not to like our own. We ought to 
be graceful cosmopolites, ens 
no ties of country, free from all vulgar 
prejudices, and regarding the kingdoms of 
the world, and their intrigues and squab- 
blings, in the spirit with which we should 
look upon the doings in another planet. 
International prejudices, from this point of 
view, may be a folly, and patriotism must 
be a vice. I confess that 1 am inclined to 
accept the conclusion. Patriots, as a 
— rule, seem to me to be a very hot- 

eaded and noxious set of people; and 
their favourite virtue to be a convenient 
cloak for all the most mischievous preju- 
dices that are current in the world. hy 
should I ‘‘ glory ia the name of Briton? ” 
Is there any particular satisfaction in being 
the inhabitant of an island to which nobody 
denies a good many virtues, but which 
certainly has as many faults as it can con- 
veniently manage to get along with? Peo- 
ple tell me that this, and that, and the other 
thing is grossly wrong; that our prevailing 
beliefs are narrow and provincial, that our 
government is a muddle, that our educa- 
tion is contemptible, that our politics are 
petty, and, after saying a great deal more 
of the same kind, and much more, indeed, 
than I believe to be true, they turn round 
upon me with immense indignation, if I 
venture to sum up all these criticisms in 
one, and say that Englishmen are no better 
than their neighbours, and that they ought 
not to give themselves airs as if they were. 
We may find fault with every particular 
detail in the country, and be praised for 
doing it; but the inference that the whole 
is faulty, is regarded as a crime against 
patriotism and as an unpardonable sin. If 
we put the criticism with any force, we are 
. finally assured, by way of an unanswerable 
condemnation, that our views are un-Eng- 
lish. Yet, as an honest man, I can’t avoid 
certain conclusions. Every national com- 
monplace has its counterpart. We boast, 
or.used to boast, that when a slave put his 
foot on English soil his chains dropped off. 
When a similar question was argued in 
France a hundred years ago it was met by 
a similar sentiment. ‘‘ Dés qu’un esclave 
est entré en France,” said the lawyers, * il 
y devient libre.” Is England or France 
the land of liberty? Every nation, again, 
in Europe, so far as I know, asserts with a 
unanimous voice that, whatever other faults 
it may possess, its soldiers are the bravest 
in the world. In other matters they may 
have their equals, but once let them come 
to the bayonet, and then it will be seen that 
English, or French, or German, or Russian, 





or Swedish, or Dutch, or Spanish, or, it 
may be Portuguese soldiers, are invincible. 
From which it may be confessed, that it is 
unfortunate that the bayonet is so seldom 
used that the point can hardly be decided ; 
and also that one or other of these asser- 
tions must be false. I have a suspicion, 
founded partly on my own consciousness, 
and partly on avowals not often made in 
print, that the real contest on a battle-field 
is one not of courage but of cowardice. I 
believe that military history is really what 
all history has been declared to be, a con- 
spiracy to conceal the truth. There is 
every inducement to enormous lying about 
battles, and nobody has any interest in giv- 
ing us the plain facts without the gloss, as 
the smoke and the roar of cannons conceal 
for a time half the horrors of the occasion. 
The bombastic rhetoric of military histo- 
rians conceals the cowardice, and the mean- 
ness, and the brutality by which these hor- 
rors are produced. Whenever I have had 
an opportunity of seeing men in dangerous 
positions, I have remarked that even animal 
courage, so far from being common, is one 
of the rarest of qualities. Our instinct, 
whatever we may say, is to look another 
way when we hear cries of murder, and to 
be unavoidably occupied in important busi- 
ness when there is likely to be a row in the 
streets. Discipline works wonders in a 
crowd of cowards, by providing them with 
as good motives for standing still as for 
running away, and by forming an artificial 
instinct for obeying orders in moments of 
confusion. But I never met a brave man 
who did not confess to being terribly fright- 
ened in his first action, whilst it ts a well- 
known truth that the more you see of such 
things the less you like them. From all 
which I infer that the prevailing opinion of 
the courage of each particular race must be 
a measure as much of its powers of lying as 
of its natural disposition to fight. I would 
rather not stake my patriotic feelings on 
the existence of a quality which is the chos- 
en subject for the most monstrous self-de- 
ception. Take any set of men, dress them 
in one colour, and accustom them to stand 
in a row, and they will, in all probability, 
be more afraid of running away than of any- 
thing else. Their merit will depend on the 
intelligence with which they are combined 
much more than on any intrinsical pugnac- 
ity. What is generally called patriotism 
leads us to sink these notorious facts, and 
to brag intolerably about the most doubtful 
of all merits. And consequently our poli- 
tics too often resemble the behaviour of a 
couple of cowardly dogs, who growl at 
each other with every hair bristling by way 
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of concealing their real state of mind, till 
at last one of them bites the other from 
sheer nervous irritability. It will be long 
before we venture to tell the truth about 
our extreme unwillingness to be shot, and 
we shall continue to boast of the patriotism 
involved in keeping up a childish game of 
brag. Often as the absurdity of the pro- 
ceeding may be exposed, it will not be 
really weakened till the spirit of patriotism 
is more or less sapped at its base. 

Of course, I might be easily answered by 
a long string of statements about the bene- 
ficial results which patriotism has at different 
times produced. I would willingly admit 
every one of them; but they only prove, 
what no sensible man denies, that many 
false opinions have been of essential service 
to mankind. The great majority of the ex- 
isting race of mankind still believes in re- 
ligious creeds which we know to be false ; 
yet it would be an incalculable evil if they 
were deprived of those creeds, without re- 
ceiving anything better in their place. The 
inbabitants of a certain small island, known 
by the nickname of Bimshire, believe, I am 
told, that they are the very cream of the 
world. They exclaim, ‘‘ Bimshire, with all 
thy faults we love thee still!” They think 
that Bimshire could, if it liked, rulethe main ; 
and that after the decay of other nations, 
Kimshire will flourish, great and free, the 
dread and envy of them all. If the effect of 
these opinions is to make the Bims more 
energetic and reforming than they would 
otherwise be, it would be a poor service to 
Bimshire to prove to its inhabitants, in the 
clearest way, that other nations possess 
nearly as much virtue and talent as they do 
themselves. Indeed, to take a more limited 
circle, everybody knows families which have 
been much benefited by the belief that there 
never were such people in the world as the 
Browns, or Joneses, or Robinsons. It is a 
good thing that a man should stick by his 
brother, even when his brother has been 
convicted of picking pockets ; and if his fra- 
ternal affection is kept up by the belief that 
the pickpocket is a perfect character in spite 
of his little failings, we need not be too 
anxious to dispel so pleasant an illusion. 
But this does not prove that we might not 
be at once wiser and better, that we might 
not get rid of the illusion without sacrificing 
the good feeling. We have been placed 
for good or for evil in a certain small island 
and brought into the closest connection with 
its inhabitants ; we may surely be profoundly 
attached to them and willing to devote our 
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lives to their improvement without believing 
that they are one bit better or cleverer than 
their neighbours. Being an Englishman, I 
rceognize the duties which my position im- 
= upon me, and am yet satisfied that 
inglishmen are full of the grossest faults 
and stupidities. I don’t think that they are 
in any serious ge the superiors of any 
of the nations with which they come in con- 
tact; but practically, it may be, I would do 
as much to improve them as those who talk 
the greatest nonsense about their supposed 
good qualities, and especially, I should be 
willing to do them the proverbially unpleas- 
ant service of exposing their faults; but 
whenever I come in contact with any spe- 
cially notorious evil, 1 am put down with 
solemn appeals to local self-government, or 
the British Constitution, or the interests of 
this great empire, or some other idol to 
which we have been accustomed to pay a 
blind reverence. I am bound to swear by 
every abuse, and to defend every possible 
misconduct at home or abroad, so long as it 
can be brought under one of these sacred 
principles, or to be described as, in some 
sense, the act of the collective people. This 
is the obligation which I altogether repudi- 
ate, for the simple reason that we know, as 
clearly as we know anything, that neither 
our institutions nor our character are, as a 
whole, better than those of our neighbours, 
The duties which are imposed upon us in 
the name of patriotism might be urged, 
with at least equal force, on the ground 
that we are specially stupid and immoral; 
and though I consider such an assertion to 
be as erroneous as its opposite, I should 
not try to howl down anybody who made 
it. We suffer grievously from a supposed 
necessity of omniscience in such matters. 
The number of people who can really form 
any judgment as to the comparative merits 
of English and foreign nations might be 
reckoned almost on one’s fingers. The 
number of people who make the most con- 
fident and dogmatic assertions about it, and 
who fancy that they are specially virtuous 
for so doing, is almost incalculable. Of all 
European countries England is probably 
that where the most utter ignorance pre- 
vails as to the history, statistics, institu- 
tions, and politics of every other country; 
and, therefore, I don’t see the virtue of 
cherishing opinions which can only be veri- 
fied or refuted by an amount of investiga- 
tion which is scarcely within human capac- 
ity, and most unequivocally beyond our 
own. Cynic. 
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From The Grocer. 
ANCHOVIES. 

In former times our own coasts were 
able to supply occasional delicacies to grace 
the banquets of the patricians of ancient 
Rome. Since then the commerce of the 
world has changed its basis to these small 
islands, and we in our turn have laid other 
countries under tribute. The Mediterra- 
nean is said to swarm with fish of all kinds, 
and amongst others the anchovy has long 
been known and appreciated by the Ital- 
ians, and of late years has been exported in 
increasing quantities to this country. Like 
the herring, the sardine, and the sprat, the 
shoals appear at certain seasons of the year, 
when the catching and curing give occupa- 
tion to a large number of people. The 
best descriptions are taken not far distant 
from the port of Leghorn, near the island 
of Gorgona, where the population are all en- 
gaged in these fisheries. The anchovy is 
caught off the islands of Elba and Corsica, 
and lower down around the coasts of Sicily, 
also at Antibes, Fréjus, Saint-Tropez, 
Cannes, Martigues, along the coast of 
France. Itis to be found in the Baltic 
and the North Sea, although of a larger 
and coarser kind, and unfitted for the table. 
The season lasts from May to July, the ar- 
rival of the shoals being heralded and made 


known by the appearance of the porpoise, 
the dog-fish, and other scavengers of the 


deep. The powers of increase must be pro- 
digious which can survive all the modes 
of attack, and yet return again in innumer- 
able swarms, coming one knows not from 
whence or whither bound. Formerly, it is 
said, they were very abundant along the 
shores of Brittany, and in one month up- 
wards of a million were taken off the town 
of Douarnenez. These were smaller than 
usual, and mixed with the sprats, the wives 
and children of the fishermen being em- 
ployed in picking them out from the nets. 
As many as 100,000 were taken at a single 
east of the net, and, although these have 
disappeared, the sardine has since been 
cured like the anchovy, and sold under pre- 
tence of being the same fish. We have, 
therefore, a guarantee, when dealing with 
certain well-known firms, that we are pur- 
chasing the real Gorgona anchovies. 

The mode in which they are taken is 
somewhat peculiar and deserving of men- 
tion. It is customary to select a cloudy 
night for the purpose, when three or four 
boats, each manned by two or three men, 
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set out in the evening. They light their 
torches and go about a couple of leagues 
out to sea, upon the spots where they think 
the fish are likely to be most numerous. 
Behind them comes noiselessly and in the 
shadow the boat which carries the net. 
This boat, which has four or five men on 
board, is called the rissollier, after the net 
used forthe purpose. The fastiers, which is 
the name also of the boat with the torches, 
keep at a certain distance apart, about 
150 or 200 yards, and when they see that 
the anchovies, collected together by the il- 
lumination, are in great numbers, they make 
a s gnal to the rissollier, which approaches 
graduaily and cautiously, until the fisher- 
men can slip their nets into the water 
around the fastiers. Then, when this is 
done, at a given signal all the torches are 
extinguished, the fishermen lash the water, 
at the same time making as much noise as 
possible. The anchovies, frightened, and 
endeavouring to escape, dash heedlessl 
into the meshes of the nets, in which their 
heads are transfixed. It it only necessary 
then to haul in the nets to secure the catch, 
and yroceed to a distance and renew the 
same operation if the night be sufficiently 
dark. 

The curing of the anchovy takes place in 
brine, and not in oil like the sardine. The 
heads, gills, and entrails are separated from 
the bodies, whitch are salted, and arranged 
in circular boxes called drums, varying 
from 5ib to 20/b weight. Messrs. Burgess & 
Sons, 107, Strand, hive been for many 
years large importers of the real Gorgona 
anchovy, and any one who desires to be- 
come acquainted with the mode of curing 
and packing cannot do better than visit 
their establishment. The essence of an- 
chovy was first introduced by this firm so 
long ago as the year 1760. At the present 
time their consumption of the Gorgonas is 
between 200 and 300 gross monthly. These 
are sold in labelled bottles, in the original 
brine in which they are cured, also prepared 
in oil like the sardine, and in vinegar. The 
paste, for toast and sandwiches, is also 
well-known for its piquant flavour. The 
demand has endl so much of late, that 
it is difficult to obtain the requisite supplies 
from Gorgona, and other houses are import- 
ing from different parts of France, with a 
view to supply the public with an article 
which they claim to be almost equal to the 
Italian anchovy. 





